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L Leaaatieav in among currency, Ha- 
Waiian annexation, civil service 

repeal and several hundred other bills, 


of more or less problematic value to the 
country, there will be considered, during 
the present session of Congress, a bill ap- 
propriating eight or ten million dollars for 
the beginning of a canal, or a system of 
canals, to connect the Great Lakes with the 
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FITZPATRICK. 


Nothing tangible will result from its dis- 
cussion at this session, for its opponents are 
mighty. One indirect result, however, will 
be that its discussion in Congress will bring 
it again, by way of the press, before the 
people and will advance it thereby one 
little step on the road to final realization—a 
goal toward which it has wearily trudged 


since 1792. 


Atlantic —a project otherwise known as One hundred years ago a canal lock and 
that of the ‘‘deep waterway to the sea.’’ canal were built by the Hudson Bay Com- 
{ . * 
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NOKTHERKN AT BUFFALO 
pany at St. Mary’s Falls. These were fol- 
lowed by a _ well-constructed lock and 
canal, opened to traffic in 1855, and again 
superseded in 1896 by the largest and most 
substantial lock in the world. Lake Erie 
was with the Hudson during 
the time of our grandfathers by the shallow 
ditch known as the Erie Canal. This 
last year saw completed and in use the 
twenty-feet chanrel from Buffalo to Chicago 
and Duluth. Great strides these, but they 
seem a marching to very slow music. At 
the present rate of speed, and in face of the 
opposition of the New York railroads, the 
city of Buffalo and other powers too numer- 
mention, it is difficult to foretell 
when the consummation of this great econ- 
omy may be expected. - 


connected 


ous to 


It is not my purpose, however, to arouse 
the readers of Tuk CosmMopoLiTaN to the 
importance of this work, but rather to show 
by pen and pencil the wonders to be found 
on our Great Lakes. Not more than three 
out of every thousand have even the re- 
motest idea of their magnitude. We will 
catch a glimpse of the vast fleets of steel 
vessels that pass through the **Soo’’ Canal 
to the number of one hundred and twenty 
a day; then take a glance at the products 





LARGEST GRAIN ELEVATOR IN 





THE WORLD 
of that great Western country, ‘*beyoad,*’ * 
which fill those mighty ships; and we will 
wade knee-deep into the figures which ex- 
press that commerce, figures of which few 
can be written with less than six ciphers! 
To appreciate more fully the magnitude 
of the lakes and their commerce, let us 
by way of a preparatory exercise scan them 
and their connecting links geographically, 
and refer to the following table: 
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Lake Superior.....] 460 170 85 600} 600 
St. Mary s River... €0 5 2 |10to100 
Lake Michigan....| 520 85 58 700} 576 
Green Bay......... 100 25 18 100} 576 
Mackinac Straits. 40} 20 10 20to0100| 575 
Lake Huron....... 250 100 70 Joo] 574 
North Channel.... 150 20 15 20t0 200) 574 
Georgian Bay...... 140 55 40 500} 574 
St. Clair River.... 38 2 1 | 20tu60 
Lake St. Clair..... 25 25 18 | 1oto20} 568 
Detroit River...... 27 3 I 
Ns eee 250 70 40 €00] 564 
Niagara River..... 20 1% A * * 
Lake Ontario...... 184 54 28 |300te600! 234 


* With a drop of 330 feet over the falls. 

The sailing distance between Buffalo and 
Duluth is 997 miles; between Buffalo and 
Chicago, 889 miles, and between Chicago 
and Duluth, 819 miles 
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square miles of water surface 
and 15,000 miles of shore line. 
Two hundred rivers empty into 
it. Its greatest depth is 1,008 feet, 
and the temperature of its water 
never rises above forty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is the third deepest 
fresh - water lake known. Lake 
Baikal, in Siberia, is the deepest, and 
then comes Lake Crater, in Oregon, 
which is 2,000 feet deep. Traces of 
a prehistoric water-level are found 
at Duluth 488 feet above the pres- 
ent level of Lake Superior, and the 
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“4 southern extremity of Lake Michi- 

j eK gan’s basin is gradually sinking, 
SB eS ’ it is claimed; but only at the rate 
at of six inches in a hundred years, so 

a Jey that New York need not hope to be 

é freed from its rival, Chicago, for many 

i a day yet. 





ors 5 Sar ; The lower lakes have been navi- 
ems es = — 3 gated since the discovery of Canada. 
j so = Lake Huron first bore a white man’s 
boat in 1641, when the Jesuit fathers 

Joques and Raymbault skirted the 
north shore, preach- 




























If one is inter- 








ested in hydrau- 





lics he can make 





ing the gospel of 
Christ to the gentle 
yt Za eee Huron Indians. Then 

, two fur-traders, 
in 1658, 
dispensed 
limited 
quantities 
of ‘‘fire- 


‘ 


up a few prob- 
lems based upon 
the discharge ol 





water from onc 
lake intoanother. 


Lake Superior, 





for instance, 
feeds Lake Hu- 
ron through St. 
Mary's Rive) 
with 100,783 


cubic feet, o 


water,’ 


n 





753.909 gallons 


of water a sec- 





ond, with a cur- 
rent of one and 
three-tenths 





miles an hour. 


The Detroit t 

River takes care an 

of some 236.000 go [ 
. . ' 

cubic feet a sec t sweeties esr : 


mT. : 
ond, at two and emi - : Se aoe . 
seven-tenths 


miles an hour. 











Lake Superioi 
has 31,200 
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from their canoes, to the noble red 
men along the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, in return for unlimited quantities of 
‘*peltries’’ or furs. These missionaries and 
adventurers left but scant records, and did 
but little to pave the way for future gener- 
ations. It is to Father Marquette we owe 
all honor as the real pioneer of Northwestern 
navigation. In 1666 he established the first 
settlements at Sault Ste. Marie, at St. Ignace 
and at La Pointe, upon one of the Apostle 
Islands, and between these he sailed a large 


1837, and the ‘‘ William Brewster,’’ of 75 
tons, in 1839. In 1855,when the St. Mary's 
Canal was opened, there were, besides these, 
two steamboats of 280 tons and nine schoon- 
ers of from 40 to 70 tons. 

The first steamer built and run on Lake 
Erie was ‘‘ Walk -in-the-Water,’’ which 
made its maiden trip in 1818. Lake Ontario 
saw its first steamer, the ‘‘Ontario,*’ one 
year earlier, in 1817. 

The lower lakes bore their first home- 
made sloop in 1759, and the _ first 
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APPARATUS FOR HANDLING ORE FROM VESSELS TO CARS 


canoe carrying provisions, materials and 
consolations to his hardy charges. 

La Salle sailed a ten-ton brigantine upon 
Lake Erie in 1678. The **Recovery,** the 
**Mink*’ and two nameless schooners were 
built and sailed upon Lake Superior prior 
to 1812. Then three were floated down the 
‘*Soo’’ to engage in the more prosperous 
lower-lake commerce, one remaining in the 
fallsk—a wreck. This left but one vessel 
upon Lake Superior until 1815, when, on 
the revival of the fur trade, the American 
Fur Company built the **Astor,’’ of 115 
tons; then the ** Madeleine,’’ of 20 tons, in 





American-built vessel was the **George 
Washington,’’ built at Erie in 1797. In 
1816 there were sixty vessels on Ontario, 
but none of over 100 tons, and on the lower 
lakes—Huron and Erie—there were 100 
vessels, the largest of which registered 13 
tons. It is recorded that when her owners 
tried to steam poor **Walk-in-the-Water”’ 
up to Detroit her power was not adequate to 
the task and she was ignominiously towed 
by oxen on the bank of the river, much to 
the amusement of the ‘‘I told you so”’ vo- 
taries of the ‘good old way.’’ The first 
vessel to make the voyage from Buffalo to 
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Chicago arrived there July 12, 18384, 
and on June 16, 1836, the first through 
cargo of wheat, 3,000 bushels, reached 
Buffalo, on the brig ‘‘John Kinzie.’’ 

From 1830 to 1860 lake travel was in 
something akin to good old 
Mississippi River days. Boats were 
clumsy, but of great splendor, and their 
commanders were idolized and looked 
fresh - water admirals. There 


its glory, 


upon as 
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DUMPING 


was much racing of steamboats, and, 
of course, some heavy betting upon re- 
sults. The boats running between Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago car- 
ried all the passengers and most of the freight 
between those points. From *60 until 78 
there was a lull in lake commerce. Little 


was heard of it, in fact, for the railroads had 
taken nearly all. The boats were old, run- 


down and no longer popular; but in the 


A COAL CAR. 


latter year iron and copper ore began to as- 
sert themselves as factors in our commerce, 
lake shipping was revived; there began a 
period of building—and the 
growth of our inland marine has far sur- 
passed even the wildest dreams of our most 
enthusiastic prophets. The latest 
ment records show us that of the world’s 
tonnage, 18,240,000 tons, the total Ameri- 
can tonnage is 4,769,020 tons, and of this 1, - 

483,068 tons are to be 


‘*new navy’’ 


govern- 

















credited to the lakes. 
This last season's build- 
ing is another surprise 
tous. The Great Lakes 
have had 116,937 tons 
of new vessels launched 
upon them, while the 
total output of the en- 
tire seaboard, Atlantic, 
Pacific and the Gulf in- 
cluded, was only 115, - 
296 tons. The total 
American steam tonnage 
has increased 816,000 
tons during the last ten 
—— years: 590,000 tons of 
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that increase belongs to 





the lakes. To-day there are on the lakes 
2,120 steam and 1,324 sailing-vessels under 
the American flag and 748 steam and 556 
sailing-vessels under the protection of the 
Canadian flag—nearly 5,000 registered hulls 
gliding through our unsalted seas. In addi- 
tion, there are about 3,000 fishing-smacks 
and other unlicensed small craft. Of the 
American vessels there are ten of over 4,000 
tons capacity of our old fourteen-feet draft 
—which we had to depend upon until this 
season —or over 5,000 tons of our new 
twenty- feet 
draft. (I use 
the four- 
teen-feet 
standard 
because all 
the govern- 
ment re- 
ports are 
on that ba- 
sis.) There 
are 107 of 
over 2,000 
tons and 
240 1,- 
000 to 2,- 
000 tons. 

165 


gether of 


of 





Of these larger 
are built alto- = it 
steel, or are of 


boats 
composite construction, 
steel and wood. There are 
33 sailing - vessels — plain 
‘*tows’’ that never sail—of 
over 1,000 tons, and eco- 
nomical carriers too. It is 
no uncommon sight upon 
the 
towing two, three and even |} 
four lumber-laden 


ers, 


lakes to see a steamer 





schoon- 
ora great steam 
‘*whaleback’’ towing three as large ‘* pigs, *’ 
as the steamless consorts are known in nau- 
tical circles, so deeply laden that nothing 
but their backs and turrets are seen, truly 
‘*monsters of the deep’’ and most admirably 
fitted for the carrying of enormous cargoes 
of coarse ** bulk’ freight, coal, ore or wheat. 
Most of these great freighters are parts of 


some railroad system or belong to iron syn- 
dicates; splendid ships too, and far larger 
than most of the sea-going vessels devoted 
freight. The Northern 


exclusively to 


Steamship Company (the Great Northern 
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Jim Hill—Railroad) owns six fine express 
freighters besides its two magnificent pass- 
enger ships. Then there isthe Rockefeller- 
Carnegie fleet, all new boats and each new one 
larger and better than the last. Still more 
are building. People who have never been 
near the lakes find it hard to realize that 
such mighty vessels as the new steel steamer, 
‘*Robert Fulton,’’ are built for that traffic. 
She is 440 feet long and, in a fourteen-feet 
draft, carries 4,260 tons, at a speed of ten 
miles an hour when towing a consort of like 
tonnage. Think of the freight 
one of these ships will carry. 
The ‘‘Empire City’’ left Du- 
luth last summer 
with a of 205,445 
bushels of wheat. This means 
308 carloads, or eight train- 
loads, aggregating two miles 
in length, or, in other words, 
the product of 13,696 acres; 
and it but $4,640 to 
transport this cargo to Buf- 


one day 
cargo 


cost 


falo! Later the ‘‘ George 
Stephenson’ left Chicago 
with 323,- 
000 bushels 


of oats, on a 
sixteen - feet 
draft. 
The pass- 
fleet, 
fast 
assuming 


enger 
too, is 
large pro- 
portions. 
The hand- 
somest ves- 
exclu- 
for 


pa ssengers 


sels 
sively 
LAKI 


MEMORIES 


are the two Northern Company’s boats, the 
‘*Northwest*’ and the ‘‘Northland,’’ built 
of steel, 383 feet long, 44 feet beam and 34 
feet depth, twin screws of thirteen feet di- 
ameter, 4,300 tons, 7,000 horse-power and 
twenty-one milesan hour record. They are 
beautifully finished, and are elegant and 
comfortable, and equal in every detail and 
appointment to the great ** orey- 
They ply between Buffalo and 
Then there is their connecting 
which 


ocean 
hounds.’ 
Duluth. 

link, the fine 
them at the straits and accommodates pass- 


**Manitou,”’ meets 
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engers to and from Chicago. The pa- 
latial whaleback day steamer, the 
‘*Christopher Columbus,’’ which 
serves Chicago and Milwaukee, car- 
ries annually over 100,000 passengers. 
The ‘‘ City of Detroit’’ and its con- 
sorts, which run between Cleveland 
and Detroit, are fine boats too, and 
often carry 2,500 passengers a trip. 
People are beginning to appreciate the 
lakes, and some of the more progressive 
even prefer a trip upon them to an 
ocean voyage. The air is as keen, 
there is plenty of water, one’s sur- 
roundings are as luxurious and one’s fel- 
low - passengers are as_ interesting. 
There is a variety of scene that far 
surpasses anything one gets upon old 
ocean; one makes port once or twice a 
day, at great cities that give an idea 
of the vastness and the wealth of our 
own country as nothing else can. 
There are fine stretches of river views, 


NoOUI 


then the ever- passing vessels, the 
lighthouses short and the lighthouses 
tall, bell-buoys, whistling - buoys and 
can-buoys. There is the excitement 
and bustle of locking at the ‘* Soo,’’ 
where one may have to wait until 


auo 





twenty or more great and small ves- 
sels are dropped and raised. 

The crews actually employed upon 
this vast inland fleet number over 40. - 
000 men. Then there are the owners, 
clerks and agents of the transportation 


ANWTAAATID ‘Sudoda 


companies, the stevedores, warehouse- 
men, dock hands and others, agegre- 
gating a respectable -sized army of 
300,000 men getting their loaves, so 
to speak, as well as their fishes out 
of the lakes. 

Of course, as this lake shipping grows 
the facilities for handling it grow 
apace. The great coal and ore docks 
at Cleveland, Ashtabula and Duluth, 
the grain elevators at Duluth, Su- 
perior, Chicago and Buffalo, are won- 
ders in their way. 41,238 tons of iron 
ore have been loaded into ships and 
sent away from one ore-dock in Du- 
luth during twenty-four hours.  Tak- 
ing a car of coal into a sort of cradle 
and turning it upside-down into a 
chute to a vessel's hold, is but one of 














the many interesting devices for labor- 
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and time-saving 
in loading and 
unloading these 
lake carries. 
The govern- 
ment is not 
niggardly in 
providing safe- 
guards, and bet- 
tering the nat- 
ural facilities, 
for this ship- 
ping. It has just 
spent over $5, - 
000,000 for the 
new ‘‘Soo”’ 
lock; the care 
of harbors, 
dredging, piers, 
ete., have cost 
$1,108,000 this 
year, and the 
maintenance of 
lights and life- 
saving stations 
has cost, dur- 
ing the same 
time, $138,000. 


When we 
come to the con- 
sideration of the 
commerce of 
these lakes, the 
work performed 
by the ships we 
have been look- 
ing at, then we 
are almost be- 
wildered by the 
facts and figures 
that force them- 
selves upon us. 
Imagine the ter- 
ritory tributary 
to those inland 
seas. More than 
half of the en- 
tire continent 
depends upon 
them for cheap 
transportation. 
Sixteen states, 
all of Canada 
and over three- 


quarters of the Japan- China Oriental 
trade are levied upon for lake freight. 
One-quarter of our people derive direct 
benefits from this traffic. It taps our great 
Western country, whose corn crop alone 
outvalues the world’s output of gold; 
a country that raises 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a year, or, all told, 90,000,000 
tons of cereals, and will yield up over 15, - 
000,000 tons of iron ore this season! 

Chicago alone shipped 88,000,000 bush- 
els of grain by the lakes last year, and, great 
railroad center that she is, ships more tons 
eastward every week by water than she does 
by rail. Her port does an annual business 
of 13,000,000 tons. The Lake Erie ports 
shipped over 8,940,000 tons of coal last 
year, mostly westward, and the Western 
ports returned the vessels Eust, laden with 
9,657,921 tons of iron ore. 

Two points at which the commerce of the 
lakes can be fully appreciated are the ‘*Soo’’ 
Canal and the Detroit River. Through the 
former in 1885 there passed freight valued 
at $53,413,472. In 1893 these figures 
were raised to $145,436,956. Its amount 
of freight in 1896 was 16,239,061 tons. 
Some of the items are interesting: 3,000,000 
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tons of coal, 35,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 


9,000,000 barrels of | 


flour, 7,000,000 tons 
of iron ore, 100,000 
tons of copper, 412 


tons of silver, 237,461 
barrels of salt and 
722.000,000,000 feet 
of lumber. In <Au- }couus 
cust of 97 there went 


eastward 2,673,557 








1KES. 
The lakes, on an 
average made up from 
the last four years, 


carry 40,000,000 tons 
of freight annually, 
valued at $500,000, - 
000. And there 
on the same 
over 100,000 
clearances 
the Great 
The commerce of the 





are, 
basis, 
entries 
————— and 
| year of 

ports. 


per 
Lake 
lower- 


vessels at 





tons and 258,752 tons 
and dur- 
ing the same month 15,000 passengers also 
were ‘‘locked’’ through. Over 18,000 ves- 
sels passed through this canal last season, 
carrying 18,000,000 tons; and on an aver- 
age 52,000 vessels, carrying 38,000,000 
tons of freight, pass the Detroit River every 
year, or rather, during the average 230 days 


A BAD LIST. 
westward, 


of open navigation. 

One-eighth of the entire commerce of the 
United States passes through the ‘‘Soo 
Canal, whose traffic aggregates 7,000,000 
tons greater than that passing through the 
Suez Canal and represents one-sixtieth of the 
entire commerce of the world! The won- 
derful canal systems of England, Ireland 
and Scotland that yield a revenue of $100, - 
000,000 yearly carry only 36,000,000 tons. 
The Nicaragua Canal when completed, and 
at a nearly $200,000,000, can 
carry only 6,000,000 tons. 


ss 


cost of 


lake ports alone equals that of the 
Mediterranean, which is always 
most New York can 
show but a little over one-quarter so many. 
Liverpool has a trifle third, and 
the entire seaboard of the United States, 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf, 
two-thirds as 
many. Our 
American rail- 
roads, which 
cost over $10, - 
000,000,000 
to equip, carry 
only four times | 


cited as marvelous. 


over a 
than 


has less 














more freight GOVERNMENT DREDGE. 
than do the lakes during the season; 
or, in more exact figures, the lake ton- 


nage for one season, that of 1890 for in- 
stance, was 18,849,681,384 ton-miles, and 
all the railways was 


The 


the ton-mileage of 
for the same time 68,727,223,146. 
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12 ON 


growth of the 
two modes of 
transportation 
forms an inter- 
esting compar- 
ison too. While 
we built 115, - 
296tonsof ves- 
BUILDING sels last year, 
only 1,864 miles of railroad were added to 
the existing 182,776 miles, and for the 
promised 3,000 miles for the present season 
we have 85,000 tons of ships already under 
contract for building. 

One need not go far in quest of the cause 
of this great shipping by our inland water- 
ways. It is cheap, cheaper than any other 
known method of transportation. 

Our annual freight bill is enormous. It 
amounts to more than $800,000,000 a year 
—a tax upon our commerce equal to $60 a 
year for every family, or, assuming the gov- 
ernment’s calculations to be correct and that 
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the average income of each laborer is $500 
a year, this means that the equivalent of 
over one month's labor of each head of 


a family must be set aside to pay for his 
share of the freight bill. Anything that 
lessens this tax upon the people will soon 
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find favor with them, although for a time 
they may be kept in ignorance of the bene- 
fits it is their privilege to demand. Since 
we are dealing with figures, let us continue 
with them for illustration. Had the rail- 
roads carried the freight that the lake ves- 
sels carried last year, they would have earned 
$170,000,000 more than they did earn 
(which was $1,150,169,376 for carrying 
763,891,385 tons). On the lakes, however, 
this freight cost only $22, 000,000—a direct 
of nearly $150,000,000, or almost 
the freight 
of twenty 


saving 
one-fifth of the total value of 
carried on the lakes. A saving 
per cent. of the whole must appeal rather 
forcibly to producer and consumer. 

A lake vessel, modern in every respect, 
of steel, sixteen feet draft and with a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons of wheat and making 
ten round trips annually, costs her owners 
at a liberal calculation only $64,000 a year, 
including six per cent. on her cost of $250, - 
000, fuel, deterioration, 
and insurance upon herself and her cargoes. 
That means a net cost for transportation of 
two and four-fifths cents a bushel or ninety- 
five a ton, figures with which there 
can be no competition. 


wages, repairs, 


cents 


As equipments are bettered, larger vessels 
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ONE OF THE NEW 
built and channels deepened, less and less 
does it cost to carry our lake freight. In 
1859 it actually cost a boat fifteen and three- 
quarters cents a bushel to carry grain from 
Chicago to Buffalo; in 1871 the same serv- 
seven and one-half cents, and to- 
day contracts are being made for one and 
one-eighth cents. Ore rates in 1867 were 
$4.25 aton; in 1870, $2.50, and last season 
as a forty-cent rate was paid. For 
railway freight average, 
$1.50 a ton. 


ice cost 





as low 


we pay, on an 


In spite of my promise not to produce any 
arguments for the ‘‘deep waterway to the 
sea, ’’ the temptation to say something for it is 
strong. It isa most fascinating theme, grand 
in its possibilities and fairly bristling with 








PASSENGER STEAMERS. 


figures. But that is another story. To- 
day Buffalo is practically the eastern termi- 
nus of lake traffic. A few small, mostly 
Canadian vessels go on down the Welland 
Canal, around Niagara, and the other north 
shore canals and the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal and the seaboard; but that traffic 
is not worth mentioning. <A considerable 
quantity of cereals, coal and lumber is trans- 
ferred to steam or canal 
Buffalo, for transportation down the Erie 
Canal to the Hudson River and New York; 
but the great bulk of lake freight for the 
East Buffalo to the rail- 
roads. 

There, to all intents and purposes, the 
truly and 


mule barges at 


is transferred at 


lake commerce ceases — most 


alas! an inland sea commerce. 





a ile ate. 
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THE 


A. MONG all the famous ‘*flower-view- 
é ing’’ resorts of Japan, none enjoys a 
greater popularity, or is widely 
known, than the temple garden of Kam- 
with its famous wistaria blossoms. 


more 


eido 

This popular resort, which lies in one of 
the suburbs of Tokio, consists of an ancient 
Shinto shrine, surrounded ly the garden 
that has made it famous. The guidebooks 
tell us that this temple was built by Su- 
guwara Nobusake in 1646, in honor of his 
illustrious ancestor, Tem-man-Dai-ji-zai, 
‘*the Perfectly Free and Heaven-filling Di- 
vinity.”” 

This original Suguwara, one of Japan's 
popular heroes, lived in the ninth century, 
and was a highly accomplished noble of the 
imperial court. He was one of the greatest 
scholars and prose writers of his time; and 
for that he is now regarded as the 
patron of learning, and more especially of 
calligraphy—an art that ranks with paint- 
ing in Japan. 

Down to the present day, this patron saint 
of learning and penmanship has enjoyed the 
greatest esteem of both artists and scholars ; 


reason 


and in evidence of this can be seen great 
heaps of worn-out brushes, such as are used 
for writing, which have been piled up as 
votive offerings before his altar. 

The ancient temple and the mythical an- 
the however, of 
comparatively little importance to the thou- 
sands of enthusiastic visitors who annually 
render homage 
before this old 
wistariashrine, 
for this devo- 
tion is of an 
esthetic rather 
} than of a relig- 
ious nature. 

Religion 
j rests lightly 
on the Japan- 
ese, and is en- 
tirely free from 
the fanaticism 
and gloom so 
frequently as- 
with 
it in other Ori- 


eestor of Sugawara are, 


sociated 
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ental lands. 
The popular 
temples of Ja- 
pan not only 
are beautiful 
in themselves, 
but are usually 
surrounded by 
most attractive |F 
gardens. Fre- 
quently they 
form the center 
of a perfect vil- 
lage of penny 
shows, pano- 
ramas, shoot- 
ing galleries 
and tea-houses; 
and a visit to 
the temple is 
more likely to 
be an occasion 
of joy than one 
of penance. 

For many 
generations, 
Kameido 
enjoyed 
popularity asa 
show-place of 
the wistaria, I 
have seen pict- ~Zravs 
ures painted 
by native artists over a hundred years ago 
which scenes in and about this 
resort with those of the 
present time. 

The center of this garden—which covers 
about occupied by a large 
pond known as Shin-je-no-Ike, or **Pond 
of the Word Heart’’—so named on account 
of a supposed resemblance in form to the 
Chinese character for heart. Two semi- 
circular bridges— more ornamental than 
useful—cross this pond; while numerous 
and picturesque tea-booths extend all around 
its borders. These tea-booths project over 
the water, and are covered with a wooden 
trellis for the support of the creeping wis- 
taria that forms a dense canopy of flowers 
and foliage overhead. 

These vines, gnarled and twisted by age 
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its 
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represent 


almost identical 


ten acres—is 
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into the most fantastic forms, are almost as 
old as the garden itself; and in some in- 
stances are from one to three feet in diam- 
eter. The flowers, upon reaching their full 
development, hang in dense and fragrant 
clusters—sometimes attaining a length of 
over three feet and forming a most astonish- 
ing feature of this interesting display of nat- 
ure. One of these tea-booths is rendered 
conspicuous by its white wistaria blossoms ; 
but these, though uncommon, are hardly 
as pleasing in effect as the more purple 
variety. 

The Japanese are often disposed, through 
their intense love and sympathetic admira- 
tion for plants and flowers, to endow them 
with an individuality almost human. Thus 
one of the most ancient vines at Kameido 
is credited with a fondness for saké, the 
native intoxicant of Japan. In consequence 
of this popular belief, it is the custom for 
visitors to pour libations of saké into a hol- 
low at the root of the vine; and as a result 
of this indulgence it is said to produce the 
finest blossoms in the garden. 

My attention was once drawn to an old 
gnarled pine tree on the border of Lake 

Biwa which, on 
the other hand, 
was afflicted 
with an appetite 
for rice. This 
belief was so 
generally shared 
by the people of 
the 
hood, that a bag 
of rice was annu- 
ally contributed 
j and poured into 
the hollow trunk 
of the 
whose ripe old 


neighbor- 


tree 


age and vigorous 
appearance were 
attributed to 
this generous 
treatment. 
While the flow- 
ers form the 
principal attrac- 
tion at 
do, others of a 
secondary _ nat- 
likewise 


Kamei- 


fore it 


A MOUNTEBANK ure 





contribute 
much to the in- 
of the 
place and to the 
pleasure of the 
visitors. Chief 
among these are 
the great golden 
carp moving 
sluggishly 
about in the 
quiet waters of 
the pond. Visit- 
take 
pleasure in 
feeding these 
fish with hard- 


terest 


ors great 








boiled eggs, 
and little round 
cakes made especially for this purpose, and 
sold in all the booths. The fish are attracted 
by the clapping of hands, and in response 
to this they come swimming in 
great all The 
little children, especially, take great delight 


Drawn by Th 
TALKING 


, 


TO THE CARP. 


signal 
numbers from directions. 
in feeding the carp; and expressions of sur- 
prise and childish glee can be heard on all 
sides as these huge golden fish, glittering 
in the sunlight, leap out of the water to 
catch the tempting morsels thrown to them. 

The matted floors of the 
with red and 
paper lanterns are suspended from the trel- 


booths are cov- 


ered soft rugs, numerous 


lis overhead. All this color, in harmonious 
combination with the fragrant masses of 
Wistaria, together with the pretty, smiling 
attendants flitting about in dainty costumes 
and serving tea, forms a scene of inde- 
scribable beauty. 

Perhaps no place or occasion can afford 
the visitor to Japan a better opportunity of 
observing the bright and cheerful side of 
Japanese life. The happy, contented nature 
of the people is never displayed to greater 
advantage than amid these charming sur- 
roundings. Joy for to-day and no thought 
for the morrow is the sentiment that per 
vades the entire atmosphere. 


It is a favorite diversion and a pretty 


custom with the Japanese to engage geishas, 


or dancing-girls, to accompany them to these 
feasts of flowers, in order that the charm of 
music and of graceful dance may add to the 
delight of the occasion. 

On one of my visits to Kameido, I wit 
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nessed an entertainment of this kind. <A 
group of five pretty dancing-girls, dressed 
alike in wistaria-colored gowns, swayed to 
and fro in slow and graceful movement, to 
the music and koto. As the 
sunbeams flickered through the delicate, 
lacelike canopy of wistarias and fell upon 
their dainty figures, it formed a picture such 
as nature seldom reveals to human eyes. 
Aside from whatever enjoyment the trav- 
from a this un- 


of samisen 


eler may derive visit to 


rivaled display of wistarias, the trip to Ka- 
meido through the 
Tokio, in a jinrickisha, is in itself of the 
greatest possible interest to a stranger. It 
affords him an excellent opportunity of ob- 
not only the natives at their vari- 


crowded streets of 


serving 
ous occupations, but numberless peddlers 
calling out their wares, farmers with pict- 
uresque and OX- 
carts, mountebanks, flower-sellers, chanting 


packhorses lumbering 


priests and pilgrims—all these, and many 
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more, who throng by in picturesque array. 

In addition to this living kaleidoscope, 
the continuous succession of shops, filled 
with the most tempting and artistic wares, 
gorgeous temples, bridges and canals, form 
a scene of never-ending interest. 

My first visit to Kameido, through these 
crowded streets, certainly proved of interest 
in more ways than one. 

[ left Yokohama early one morning on 
the seven o'clock train, and arrived in 
Tokio an hour later. The usual crowd of 
jinrickisha men was gathered at the station 
—shouting, gesticulating and conducting 
themselves generally after the manner of 
cabmen elsewhere. I was greeted most 
effusively by one of their number, who, 
stepping out of the ranks, seized my traps 
and escorted me to the entrance of the 
station. This friendly and polite individual 
was none other than Sanjiro, known far and 
wide as the friend, guide and counselor— 
self-constituted—of all foreigners in Japan 
and of Americans in particular. 

Sanjiro was one of the few jinrickisha 
men in the imperial city who glory in a 
knowledge of the English language. Not 
only, therefore, did he regard himself as a 
very superior and important personage, but 
this belief was evidently shared by his fel- 
low jinrickisha men, who had elected him 
as leader, and apparently conceded to him 
the monopoly of all the distinguished for- 
eigners arriving in Tokio. 

Sanjiro was tall, and, in spite of the 
scanty attire of his calling, had a quite dis- 
tinguished bearing. He wore his hair after 
the old style, such as may be seen in the pict- 
ures of Old Japan, consisting of a sort of 
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gun-trigger-shaped queue, drawn forward 
over the shaven scalp. 

Whenever a party of tourists arrived at 
the station, Sanjiro was promptly on hand, 
with a smiling countenance, to welcome 
them and render every assistance. He care- 
fully selected the jinrickisha men, and al- 
ways took the lead as the procession of car- 
riages wound its way through the intricate 
streets of Tokio. He not only guided the 
stranger to all places of interest in this 
great city, but took great pleasure in es- 
corting him to the most tempting curio 
shops. Here he served most intelligently 
as interpreter, and assisted with friendly 
advice in the selection of the numerous 
purchases—thus not only endearing himself 
to his innocent charges, but incidentally 
receiving grateful recognition in the form 
of numerous fat commissions from the deal- 
ers. Personally conducted curio-hunting 
expeditions were therefore at all times 
cheerfully undertaken by this friendly guide. 
However, when he discovered the purpose of 
my visit to Tokio (a day’s sketching under 
the wistaria of Kameido—distance ten miles 
—no shopping, no commissions), I was not 
at all surprised to learn that he had a lame 
foot; and though he ‘‘regretted exceedingly 
that he could not have the honor of escort- 
ing the honorable and unrivaled painter in 
oils to this famous resort,’’ he would be 
compelléd ta place me in charge of a friend 
whom he could recommend most highly as 
a careful, strong and reliable substitute. 

This individual was promptly produced ; 
and after stowing me and my sketching- 
materials into the jinrickisha, he stepped 
between the-shafts and started off at a brisk 
run. Asarule, the jinrickisha man while 
perambulating through the crowded streets 
is careful, polite and considerate; but I have 
frequently observed that whenever he has a 
foreigner in tow he at assumes a 
different attitude—a reckless, domineering 
air—and seems to regard himself as justified 
in running rough-shod over whoever may 
happen in his way. On this occasion, I 
remonstrated several times with my man 
for his recklessness, and endeavored to curs 
his zeal. My efforts proved of no avail; 
he seemed to think that he had the right 
of way; and finally, after several narrow 
escapes, he suddenly came into violent col- 
with a coolie carrying a couple of 


once 


lision 
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heavy baskets slung from | =} 
a pole across his shoulders. | «WES. 
Before I could realize what 
had happened, the jinrick- 
isha was overturned and 
I found myself sprawling, 
in the midst of my sketch- 
ing outfit, in the depths 
of the muddy street. 

I was at once surrounded 
by a crowd of several hun- 
dred persons; and as I rose 
to my feet, I found my- 
self by 
grave, bespectacled, white- 
uniformed policemen, with 
dangling at their 
sides. One of them held 
a little notebook, and, pen- 
hand, demanded in 
a severe tone of voice my 
name, occupation, age and 
address. I was under ar- 
rest. In spite of my fall, 
my mud-bespattered clothes 
and my indignation in gen- 
eral, the struck 
me as being so utterly ab- 
surd that I burst out into 
laughter, which was im- 
mediately echoed by the 
surrounding crowd. 

The policemen looked 
pained at this lack of re- 
for representa- 
tives of imperial authority. 
‘‘Do I understand that I 
am to be because I 


confronted two 


sabers 


cil in 


situation 


spect two 


Drawn by 


arrested have been 
thrown out of my jinrickisha?’’ I de- 
manded in a tone of amazement and in the 
most correct Japanese that I could muster. 
This question seemed to embarrass them for 
a moment; but, pointing to the crowded 
street, one, the spokesman, declared that 
I had caused traffic to be interrupted and 
had created great disorder on the public 
highway; and according to 
Article No. — of the newly adopted code, 
I was subject to a fine of yen. Hereupon 
I lost all patience, for the situation had 
ceased to be amusing; and I fairly shouted at 


therefore, 





him, ‘‘Why don’t you arrest the crowd? 
They, not I, are responsible for this 
blockade!*’ The _ situation apparently 
struck him in a new light; but, upon 
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“JOY FOR TO-DAY AND NO THOUGHT FOR TO-MORROW 


gazing at the ever-growing mob, he con 
cluded that my suggestion was not practi- 
cal. Therefore, by way of compromise, he 
proposed to take the badly frightened jin 
rickisha man into custody. As TI assured 
them that it was all an accident—for which 
he could not be held responsible—the po 
licemen proceeded to do what they should 
have done in the first place—charged right 
and left into the mob and cleared the street. 
This accomplished, severity gave way to 
kindness, and these two guardians of the 
peace brought a pail of water froma neigh- 
boring house and began to wash the mud 
off my clothing. They then gathered to- 
gether my scattered painting-materials and 
placed them in another jinrickisha which 
they had secured for me; and accompanied 
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by*many wishes for a pleasant journey, I 
proceeded once more on my way, arriving 
without’ further adventure at my desti- 
nation. 

The beauty of the scene that now burst 
upon My vision quite overpowered me. I 
was @azed and confused by the great mass 
of picturesque material. Indeed, I found 
it almost impossible, amid such an embar 
rassment of riches, to select a subject for my 
brush,, so I wapdered about 
time, followed by my jiurickisha man with 
the sketching-materials in his arms, until 
I finally decided upon a point of view 
under one of the wistaria-covered booths. 

My attendant seated himself by my side 
and was soon busily engaged in answering 


for a long 


numerous questions and in keeping the over- 


curious spectators from crowding too closely 


about my work. After painting uninter- 
ruptedly for several hours, I heard the dis- 
tant clatter of many wooden shoes, and 
presently I discovered that this was caused 
by the approach of a large party of visitors, 
led by a venerable guide. He was escorting 
these strangers about the ground and point- 
ing out and describing to them the various 
objects of interest about the place. There 
are, perhaps, no other people in the world 
so much given to travel in their own coun- 
try as are the Japanese; and I have fre- 
quently encountered such companies of na- 


PILGRIMS 


tive tourists wandering from place to place 
in various parts of Japan. This, no doubt, 
is due to the fact that Japan was closed to 
the world for a period of nearly three hun- 
dred years. Since the inhabitants were not 
permitted to leave their country, traveling 
was restricted to the narrow confines of the 
empire, and they naturally made the most 
of their limited opportunities. 

Traveling in Japan is comparatively in- 
expensive for the lower classes, and the 
poorest may, without any great effort, 
gratify his desire to visit the famous spots 
of this island empire. Frequently he dons 
a pilgrim’s attire and, staff in hand, wan- 
ders in company with a band of his towns- 
men from shrine to shrine throughout the 
length and breadth of his beloved land. In 
this guise he is enabled to travel at a trifling 
expense and enjoys many privileges not ac 
corded to the ordinary traveler. Hence his 
pilgrimage, far from being a penance, is 
one of continuous Societies 
are organized in many of the villages of 
Japan for the purpose of creating a travel- 
ing-fund. The members pay a small monthly 
fee which accumulates, by the end of the 
year, to a sum sufficient to equip a small 
party. This money is then distributed by 
lot, and the fortunate members who draw 
the lucky numbers start forth upon their 
travels. At the various inns at which they 

¥ stop and meet with 
satisfactory treatment 
they leave, asa souve- 
nir of their visit, 
little oblong strips of 
cotton cloth bearing 
the crest of their club. 
These are usually sus- 


enjoyment. 


pended over the door 
by the landlord and 
serve to guide the 
next year’s travelers 
of this guild in the 
of their 
stopping-places. 
Hundreds of 
aily colored banners 


selection 


these 
ve 
may sometimes be 
fluttering from 
over 


seen 
bamboo 
the entrance of a 
popular inn. 

The group of vis- 


poles 















itors now ap- 
proaching me 


} consisted _un- 
mistakably of 
country peo- 
ple, and fol- 
lowed their 
guide like a 
flock of sheep. 
The latter ap- 
proached, 
slowly and 
} with dignitied 
mien, until he 
arrived at the 
temple gate 
I was seated. I 
partly concealed from view by the 
wistaria vines, and 
quently was not at once discovered. 

Here the cicerone stopped, and, waving 
his hand in the direction of the temple 
gate, proceeded to discourse on the beauty 
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near the booth in which 
was 


overhanging conse- 


and antiquity of this famous shrine. For 
atime, all went well; and his followers 
listened attentively to what he said. Then 


one of them suddenly caught a glimpse of 
what appeared to cause him great surprise— 
a foreigner, seated before a picture and act- 
ually engaged in painting! This was in- 
deed a discovery, and more than his curi- 
osity could withstand. He slowly edged 
away from his companions and was soon 
standing deeply absorbed in what I was 
Presently his example was followed 
by another, and still another; and in a few 
moments the entire company had gathered, 
open-mouthed, around me. In the mean 
time, the venerable guide, utterly oblivious 
of this defection, continued his lecture; 
and finally, having ended, made the sur- 
prising discovery that all this eloquence had 
air. He gazed 
with dismay at this counter-attraction which 


doing. 


been wasted on the desert 
had proved of so much more interest than 
his own discourse. It placed him in a most 
this 
foreseen discovery had been made by one 
of his flock, while he, the guide, whose 


awkward position—especially as un- 


business it was to know and to point out 
all things of interest about the place, had 
However, he quickly re- 
covered his presence of mind and proved 
himself equal to the occasion. Without 
betraying the slightest surprise, he now ad- 


passed it over. 
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vanced, and waving his hand in my diree- 
tion, continued as before. ‘‘This is a for- 
eigner, a painter of pictures, as you see. 
These foreigners, unlike our Japanese artists, 
paint in oils. They are very clever at this 
sort of thing. You observe this artist is 
painting the wistaria and the temple be- 
yond.’’ His audience eagerly followed his 
explanations, and at this last bit of infor- 
mation they gazed, first at the temple and 
then at the picture: and “seeing the con- 
nection, they exclaimed with one accord, 
‘*Ah!’’ The old man smiled; his ruse had 
succeeded, and he now once more 
master of the situation. ‘*‘We will now 
proceed to the right,*’ he continued, ‘‘and 
view the famous stone turtle seated.over the 
well; from which, as you know, this gar- 
den has derived its name (‘Kame,”* turtle 
and ‘edo,’ well).’’ Here he ‘stopped, and 
after a moment’s reflection turned to his 
audience and 
remarked :} 
‘Speaking of 
this turtle re- 
‘alls to my] 
mind the story 
of a turtle-sell- 
er who, 
upon a time, 
occupied al® 
stand near this } 
famous count- 
erfeit in stone. 
This individ- 
ual, who 
a clever rogue, 
to all 
sorts of expe- 


was 


- 


once 


was 





resorted 


dients in order 
sell his 
wares. Fre- 
quently he re- 
minded 
customers, of fy 
the fact that 
the turtle was 
symbolical of 


to 


his 


longevity ; and 
furthermore, 
he pre- | 
pared to guar- | 
antee that his] 


<< 
turtles would pyoion a 


was 
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thousand years of age. Impressed by 
this statement, a farmer one day bought a 
turtle from him; and derived great satis- 
faction from the thought of possessing a 
lifelong pet. His surprise and indignation 
may therefore be imagined when, about a 
week after its purchase, the turtle died. 
The farmer at once returned with it to 
the turtle-seller and demanded his money 
back. 

‘** You sold me this turtle under false 
pretenses, ’ he declared, ‘and have swindled 
me most outrageously.” ‘In what respect, 
pray?’ suavely asked the dealer. * You as- 
sured me that these turtles live to be a thou- 
sand years of age; and this one, which I 
purchased only a week ago, died last 
night.’ ‘That is certainly most unfort- 
unate,’ replied the dealer; ‘and while I re- 
gret this exceedingly, I can only assure you 
that if your turtle died last night, it was 
for the simple reason that it had reached 
its thousandth year.’ *’ 

Highly pleased with this clever anecdote, 
the company, now more interested than 
ever, moved on to inspect this interesting 
stone effigy, and I was once more left alone 
with my work. 

Early the next morning I was again seated 
before my easel when, at about the same 
hour as on the previous day, this guide 
once more appeared upon the scene, ac- 
companied by another flock of sight-seers. 














He had evidently profited by his former ex- 
perience, for this time he did not wait for 
his charges to discover me but switched 
them over to where I was seated, and, 
gathering them around my easel, proceeded 
to dilate upon the artist and his work in 
very much the same manner as he discoursed 
upon the temple, the bridges and all the 
other sights of Kameido. 

“And now, gentlemen,’* once more con- 
tinued the guide, “we will turn to the right 
and view the famous stone turtle’’—here he 
stopped; and as that same reminiscent ex- 
pression came over his face, the story of the 
turtle-seller once more recalled itself to his 
memory. Strange though it may seem, it 
recalled itself in the same manner and at 
precisely the same stage of proceedings 
every subsequent day of my stay. The 
second time I heard the story, I looked up 
in mild surprise and smiled. The third 
time he smiled—and after that, he did all 
the smiling. 

Suffice to say, I survived to finish my 
picture; and now, after the lapse of years, 
when time has blended my memories of 
Kameido into one dreamy symphony of sun- 
shine, gracefully gliding dancing-girls and 
soft masses of purple flowers, that ancient 
guide and his oft-told tale have been for- 
given—for even they have ceased to be a 
discord in this glorious picture of Fair 
Japan. 





























A FAMILY OF 
By T. C. 


. ie is a chapter in the history of 

this country during the century now 
closing which has never been presented to 
the general public, but which contains mat- 
ter of the greatest interest both in relation 
to the development of our interior resources 
by means of steam transportation on land 
and water, and also as to the protection of 
grea? commercial center in and about 
New York from the possible attack of any 
foreign power 

This chapter might well entitled, 
‘*John Stevens and His Sons as Engineers 


our 


be 


and Naval Constructors. *’ 

On a recent public occasion the Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, referring to one of these 
men, said: ‘*That was the greatest me- 
chanical engineer, the greatest naval engi- 
neer and the greatest railroad engineer which 
the nineteenth century has _ produced.” 


When to this testimony I add the statements 
that 


the Camden & Amboy Railroad was 
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built and operated by these men; that for 
twenty years or more they were substantially 
the only builders and operators of steam- 
boats on the Hudson and on the Delaware 
Rivers; and that from 1840 to 1860 the har- 
bor of New York was potentially protected 
from any possible attack of a foreign navy 
by a shot-proof steam ram (far more power- 
ful than the famous ‘‘Merrimac’’), which, 
during all these years, lay under construc- 
tion in a dry dock belonging to the Stevens 
family at Hoboken, and which at any time 
could have been finished and could have 
destroyed an entire fleet of the vessels of 
that day—then there is reason enough evi- 
dent why the chapter mentioned should be 
written and presented to the public. 

The facts to which I have referred above 
are so little known among the public at large 
that many, no doubt, will find themselves 
hardly able to accept them at first, but the 
evidence available is abundant, as I shall 
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make clear presently. The main reason why 
the work of John Stevens and his sons has 
not been prominent in the public eye, is 
that all these men were disposed rather to 
avoid than seek notoriety, and were, more- 
over, possessed of such considerable wealth 
that they could carry out their projects with 
little or no outside financial assistance, and 
thus had no reason for bringing their plans 
before the public. 

The close of February, 1897, beginning 
with the 18th of that month, witnessed the 
celebrations attendant upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken, New Jersey, created by 
the generosity of Mr. Edwin A. Stevens. 
The initial feature of this celebration was a 
banquet of three hundred covers at the 
Hotel Waldorf, at which the speakers and 
their topics brought out in sequence the 
history of the institution as well as the 
great work of the three engineers to whom 
was due for more than a century no small 
part of American advance in the arts of 
peace and war. 

That work it is the object of this paper 
to set forth. 

Col. John Stevens was born in 1749, 
in New York, of English lineage. He was a 
luate of King’s College (Columbia) in 


grat 
1768; a member of the New York bar in 
1771; treasurer of New Jersey during the 


perilous days of the Revolution, and a pioneer 
citizen alike of New York City and Hoboken, 
where he located his family estate. He 
was not forty years of age when he saw John 
Fitch’s steamboat making headway against 
the tide on the Delaware, off Burlington, 








New Jersey, and was at once seized with 
enthusiasm as to the new means of locomo- 
tion. He examined the boat and her mecha- 
nism, and in 1792, under the new patent sys 
tem he had himself petitioned into existence, 
he took out patents for steam propulsion. 
Experiments were hotly pushed and in 1798, 
nearly a decade before Fulton ran his ‘*Cler- 
mont,’’ Colonel Stevens had a steamboat on 
the Hudson, as builder, owner and captain. 
Six years later he equipped with double 
screw another predecessor of Fulton's craft. 
The short, four-bladed screw he designed 
has shown great vitality as against later 
comers; and Mr. Abram Hewitt’s father, 
who remembered being a passenger on the 
first Stevens boat, built for her at the Soho 
Works, Belleville, New Jersey, the first con- 
densing double-acting engine made on this 
continent. Col. John Stevens continued pro- 
lific in invention and enterprise. He patented 
the multi-tubular boiler in the United States 
in 1803, and in England in 1805; estab- 
lished in 1811, between Hoboken and New 
York, the first steam ferry in the world; in 
1812, before work began on the Erie Canal. 
he urged on the state authorities of New 

York the superiority of a rail- 

road ; before 1812 he made 

steam navigation on the Dela- 

ware a commercial success, with 

his son Robert; in 1813 he de- 

signed an ironclad ship which 

fully embodied the ‘*Monitor™’ 

type, and was the first ironclad 

ever worked out for construc- 
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tion; in 1813 also he put into operation 
the first of double - hull ferry- 
boats carrying a paddle-wheel driven by 
circling in 1815 he obtained a 
charter, the first in America, for a railroad 
from the Delaware to the Raritan; in 182: 


numerous 
horses ; 
he secured acts of legislature for the in- 


corporation of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
and in 1826 he built a steam locomotive with 
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includes are of wonderful magnitude; their 
effect on the development of the United 
States is still working itself out in widening 
rings. To have forewarned us of the col- 
lapse of the popular canal system, in which 
$214,000,000 of public money is now well- 
nigh hopelessly sunk, reveals prescience of 
exceptional character. To have set on foot 
vast transportation enterprises required quite 





ROBERT L. 


multi-tubular boiler, which he operated on 
track at hour, 
carrying passengers, at his own expense, on 
his own property in Hoboken. This was the 
first and train that ran 
railroad in America—built by a man verging 


a circular twelve miles an 


engine ever on a 


on his eightieth year! 


Such a record as this very few men are per- 
mitted to make. 


The engineering events it 





STEVENS. 
different capacities, but here again, like 
Vanderbilt, he was successful; for. aside 


from his own work, other schemes, like that 
of the South Carolina Railroad in 1829, were 
based on his plans and recommendations. 
Then to have turned from all these victories 
of peaceful commerce and to have laid down 
the lines on which the naval warfare of the 
world was to be completely revolutionized, 
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was to round out a figure of heroic propor- 
tions. 

So fast is the pace of these later days, so 
crowded is their multiplication of discover- 
ies, refinements, processes, that we are apt to 
belittle the beginnings and forget the be- 
ginners. This is a fitting place to raise 
one memorial at least. We are not pausing 
to speak of private qualities, or something 
might be said of Colonel Stevens's studies in 
metaphysical philosophy, his experiments 
in botany and his love of plants and flowers. 
These pursuits, enough to fill many culti- 
vated and useful lives, were for him the 
recreations of none too ample leisure, the 
ornamental, softer side 
of a genius cast ina 
large mold. 

Bred a lawyer and 
always a man of affairs, 
John Stevens had in 
him also the qualities 
that distinguish the 
great engineers. These 
were markedly _ per- 
petuated in his son, 
Robert Livingston 
Stevens; just as in 
the other son, Edwin 
A. Stevens, his finan- 
cial acumen and busi- 
ness sagacity wer. so 
signally exemplified 
on the broader plan 
of larger times. Rob- 
ert was born in the 
very year when his 
father saw that tiny 
primitive paddle- 
wheeler of Fitchstrug- 
gling up the Delaware, and as a lad of seven- 
teen he assisted in 1804 in the construction 
of the first screw steamboat. Four years 
later, barely of age, he took the side-wheeler 
‘*Phenix’’ from New York to Philadelphia 
by sea in June, in spite of a storm which 
rendered welcome the temporary shelter of 
Barnegat Inlet. This was the first sea trip 
of a steam-propelled craft. Colonel Stevens 
and his son had been barred from naviga- 
tion on the Hudson by the monopoly ac- 
corded to Fulton and their powerful relative 
Livingston. Many men would have ac- 
ecpted defeat, but they determined simply 
to take their boat around to the Delaware, 


EDWIN A. 





and therefore pushed boldly out into the 
Atlantic; thus out of their deep discour- 
agement snatching immortal honors. For 
the resolute there is ever the open sea. 

It was now as a builder of steamships that 
Robert Stevens made himself famous, each 
successive boat being faster, until in 1832, 
with the handsome ‘* North America, ’’ using 
forced draft, he attained a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. For a quarter of a century, 
and while he gave his chief attention to that 
line of work, he stood at the head of the 
naval engineering profession in this country ; 
and his inventions and improvements up to 
1840 were so valuable and numerous that 
a bare catalogue would 
We may 
specify, for example, 
the invention, as early 
as 1818, of the cam- 
board cut - off, being 
the first use of steam 
expansively for navi- 
gation purposes; the 
universally prevalent 
forms of ferry - boat 
and ferry-slip, the 
overhanging guards, 
the fenders, the spring 
piling; the adoption 
of the walking - beam 
in 1821; the invention 
of the split water - 
wheel in 1826; the 
invention of the bal- 
ance valve for beam 
engines in 1831; the 
location of the steam- 
boat boilers on the 
wheel guards; the 
increase of strength in the boilers until 
they could stand fifty pounds to the square 
inch, although English naval engineers had 
got no further than five pounds as late as 
1848. 

Nothing could be sharper than the ordi- 
nary contrast between the lines of a steam- 
boat and those of a fine clipper, yet it was 
Robert L. Stevens who designed and built in 
1850 the ‘‘ Maria, **a yacht literally as fast as 
his steamers. She was the conqueror of the 
‘* America’? just before the latter went across 
the herring-pond to capture, in the Solent, 
the famous cup which nows gleams perma- 
nently on Uncle Sam's sideboard, for the 
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JOHN STEVE 
British an object of, apparently, as hopeless 
quest as the Holy Grail. In 1860, Com- 
modore Stevens on the *‘Maria’’ overhauled 
and sailed around the fast revenue cutter 
‘*Harriet Lane,*’ carrying the prince of 
Wales; and she remained the fleetest of 
her school on the Atlantic coast until 
i869, when she made a poetically myste- 
rious disappearance off the face of the wa- 
ters, no ene knowing to this hour whither 
she went or what became of her. 

Before dealing with another and even 
more exciting chapter of naval history 
in the life of the younger Stevenses, 
we must go back a few years to pick 
up the thread of their pioneer work 
in railroad construction and operation. As 
a result of its steamboat enterprises, the 
family had become deeply interested in the 
traveling-facilities between New York and 
Philadelphia, their three-linked water and 
land route between the two cities covering 
101 miles. Col. John Stevens, convinced 
by his own success with steam in boats, 
was early satisfied that he could do even 
better with it on tracks. He had applied 
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NS'S LOCOMOTIVE— 1826. 


for charters, had operated experimentally his 
own locomotive and had done all that was 
possible to educate public opinion on the 
subject. And now in 1830 came the in- 
corporation of the famous Camden & Amboy 
Railroad, with Robert L. Stevens as its pres- 
ident and chief engineer, and Edwin A. 
Stevens as its treasurer. Its object was in 
reality to take over the enormous stagecoach 
traffic already built up by the celebrated 
Union Line, with its steamboats on the 
Raritan and Delaware and its scores of four- 
horse lightning coaches that shuttled to and 
fro on the Trenton and New Brunswick 
turnpike. But while the business was ready, 
all the crude problems of steam railway loco- 
motion had to be squarely met, and the first 
step was taken by Robert Stevens in his trip 
to England the same year, which had seen 
also the opening of the Liverpool & Man- 
chester road as a great national event. 
Before leaving, he had obtained permis- 
sion from his directors to buy an all-iron 
rail in preference to wooden rail or the stone 
stringer thinly plated with strap iron. In 
those days there were no rolling mills in 
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America to make T rails, and as labor and 
metal in this country were scarce and dear, 
he wished to get a rail that would dispense 
with the chair to hold it in place. During 
the long voyage to Liverpool, in good 
Yankee fashion he whittled bits of wood 
into various shapes, and finally selected the 
form in which a suitable base was added to 
the T rail, making a continuous foot or flange 
and dispensing with the chair. The moment 
he landed on the Mersey shore he asked for 
bids on five hundred tons of this form, since 
known universally as the Stevens or Ameri- 
can rail, and now the general form used by 
every road in the United States. Concur- 
rently Mr. Stevens designed the hook-headed 
spike, which is the ordinary railroad spike 
of the present day, the ‘‘iron tongue”? or tie- 
piece which has grown into the fish-plate, 
and the bolts and nuts required to give in- 
tegrity to the track construction. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, Mr. 
Stevens saw the ‘*Planet’’ of the Stephen- 
sons at work on the Liverpool line, and at 
once ordered a locomotive of the same 
character for his own road. This purchase, 





the ‘‘John Bull,’’ was landed in August, 
1831, and was put together immediately. 
She weighed ten tons, with a boiler thirteen 
feet by three and one-half feet in diameter; 
cylinders nine inches by twenty; a fire-box 
surface of thirty-six feet; four driving- 
wheels, and a rail gage of five feet between 
centers. There was no tender. The fuel 
and water were carried on a rough four- 
wheel flat car, the tank consisting of a 
whisky barrel from a Bordentown store- 
keeper, and the hose to the boiler being 
made of leather and by a local shoemaker. 
When fired up with pine wood, and with 
steam reading on a scale at thirty pounds 
pressure, this august combination moved 
off to the relief and intense delight of those 
who were staking their fortunes heavily on 
her success. Just as nowadays we see fixt- 
ures to give either gas or electric light, so 
two coaches were built to be hauled cither 
by the locomotive or by horses, and thus 
the road settled down to business, not, how- 
ever, without appropriate ceremonies, a vast 
amount of newspaper talk and the begin- 
ning of a series of improvements which have 
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FIRST TRAIN ON THE CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD. 


done much to give us the distinctive Ameri- 
can railroad of to-day with all its remarkable 
differentiations and adjustments to the 
needs and conditions of this country. 
The record of the road reveals the trial 
or adoption of many things now famil- 
iar to every schoolboy —the first pilot, 
planned in 1832 by Robert L. Stevens; 
spiking the rail directly to the cross- 
tie; the bogie truck and forms of the ves- 
tibule car; methods of wood preserva- 
tion, and a host of other features whose 
permanence depended largely on approval 
by this foremost among the pioneer rail- 
roads of America. 

Among illustrations of the primitive appre- 
hension of such subjects as railway manage- 
ment at the outset, it may be mentioned 
that during the early days of the running 
vith steam.on the Camden & Amboy Rail- 
road, a man on a fast racehorse was sent 
ahead of the train by Mr. Stevens to clear 
the road and warn away possible intruders 
from the line. This was the more easy of 
accomplishment as one of the Stevens 
brothers, who had previously superintended 


the supply of horses for the stage route, 
possessed a fine stud. 

It is also recorded that on one of the ear- 
liest trial trips the locomotive, coming upon 
a curve in the track at considerable speed, 
as the necessity of raising the grade of the 
outer rail had not been realized, left the 
track and took its way down an embank- 
ment into a neighboring field where some 
men were employed cradling wheat. These 
men, in not unnatural alarm, fled) with 
prompt alacrity and did not come to a pause 
until they had placed two fields between 
themselves and the seemingly pursuing 
monster. 

Complex and difficult beyond most in- 
stitutions to manage, the railroad may be 
said to have called into existence a new 
type of ‘‘captains of industry.*’ In the 
earlier days, functions in railroad manage- 
ment now discharged by several responsible 


heads at large salaries, were faintly dis- 
tinguished and were all left to the care of 
some one man, whose success became an 
immediate test of his wide ability. The 
world was born anew when steam was 
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hitched to its wheels; and with new powers 
of locomotion the human race began its ca- 
reer all over again at a faster gait than of 
old. The railroad managers who first grap- 
pled with the conditions of the work, while 
without our experience of fifty years in its 
novel developments and relationships, had 
also but poor adumbrations and sketchy out- 
lines of the actual gigantic problems con- 
fronting them in politics, in financial affairs, 
in the changes of life and custom due to 
travel, in the jealousies of great common- 
wealths and cities, in the passion against 
monopoly, in the needs of a growing popu- 
lation, in the handling of multitudinous 
armies of employees, 


dication of masterly skill; but it tells a 
very insignificant part of the story. Not 
only had the ‘‘property’’ to be created, but 
it had to be conserved, amid all the storms 
of political intrigue and commercial rivalry ; 
through all the stress of financial disaster 
and national trouble; despite all the vicis- 
situdes due to the redistribution of popula- 
tion and the shifting of industries. Mr. 
Stevens was a keen discerner of ability in 
other men. ‘He allied with himself the best 
engineers of the time. He enlisted in the 
company’s service the best legal talent of 
the state. He combated political onslaught 
and conciliated public sentiment; he saw 
the first compacts made 





in meeting competi- 
tion wisely and in 
maintaining the health 
of the intangible but 
very real corporation 
which is itself the 
great underlying 
power and cause. 
When Mr. Edwin Au- 
gustus Stevens became 
the active business 
manager of the Cam- 
den & Amboy Rail- 
road, all the intricate 
fundamental _ princi- 
ples and methods just 
hinted at had to be 
discovered or worked 
out; but his genius 
and training were all 
in the line of harmoni- 
ous predisposition for 








between the conflict- 
ing railroad and canal 
interests, assisted in 
successive extensions 
or consolidations and 
was quick to begin 
again new railroad 
work in New Jersey 
when released from 
earlier responsibilities. 

The magnificent be- 
quest of Mr. E. A. 
Stevens endowing the 
Stevens Institute, will 
be referred to later. 
and in succeeding par- 
agraphs reference will 
be made to the other 
great national work in 
which he was associ- 
ated with his brother. 
But this epitome of a 


the great task. A wexry MORTON. PRESIDENT stEvENS INSTITUTE DOble life would not 


seventh son, he was 
born at Castle Point, Hoboken, in 1795. 
At the age of twenty-five, by family agree- 
ment, he became trustee of the bulk of the 
paternal estate. At the age of thirty he 
took charge of the huge transportation sys- 
tem known as the Union Line. At thirty- 
five he became the treasurer and manager of 
its offspring, this pioneer steam railroad ; 
and at once there sprang into light and full 
vigor his splendid qualities of initiative, 
execution and diplomacy. Merely to state 
that during the thirty-five years of his man- 
agement of the Camden & Amboy, its stock 
appreciated steadily in value and never 
passed a dividend, would be sufficient in- 


OF TECHNOLOGY. be complete without 


mention of his engineering talent, which 
apparently takes place below that of his 
brother chiefly because he gave his energies 
to business. While still a young man he 
invented the Stevens plow, which was long 
made and sold in large quantities under his 
patent, and which brought him into very 
close touch with the agricultural interests 
of the country. But even more noteworthy 
was his invention, patented in April, 1842. 
of the air-tight fire-room, one of the im- 
portant features to be found in the war- 
ships of every modern navy for their forced 
draft. He may, in fact, be said to have 
taken up steamship improvement at the 
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point where his elder brother Robert left 
it as age came on. 

While assiduously devoted to the arts of 
peace, none of the three Stevenses could alto- 
gether forget the scriptural fact that spears 
were a prerequisite to pruning-hooks. In 
1812, Col. John Stevens had projected his 
interesting circular fort, rotated by steam, 
for the defense of New York harbor; and 
before the year of Waterloo, young Edwin, 
under guidance of his father, was’ hard at 
work experimenting with a six-pounder 
bronze cannon against some iron plating, 
and anticipating the prolonged savage con- 
test between projectile and armor, whose end 
is not yet. Later again, in 1841, Mr. Edwin 
A. Stevens, at an anxious period when hostili- 
ties with England threatened, took up the 
subject, with laminated plates, just as during 
the previous troubles with the same country 
Robert had experimented with bombs to be 
fired from cannon and had sold to the gov- 
ernment the secret for a percussion shell. 
From tests made at Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey, in 1841, Mr. Edwin A. Stevens reached 


the conclusion that four and one-half inches 
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of iron sheathing would withstand sixty-four- 
pound shot at thirty yards from the marine 
guns of the day ; and eighteen years later, the 
first English ironclad, as well as a French 
frigate, donned an armor of exactly that 
thickness. The brothers Edwin A. and 
John C. submitted to a board appointed by 
President Tyler their views and data on 
the subject, in a document full of accurate 
forecasts on the coming principles in naval 
warfare; and after the armor tests had been 
repeated at Sandy Hook before the official 
authorities, Congress, in 1842, voted $250,- 
000 to Robert L. Stevens, for the construc- 
tion of a war steamer, shot- and shell-proof. 
Robert and Edwin dug a dry dock at Ho- 
boken immediately and began work on the 
steamer. A little later, however, the terms 
of the contract were changed, to make the 
armor superior to newer penetrating powers ; 
and this process of interruption and delay 
was kept up until 1856, when Robert died, 
leaving the Stevens Battery in the basin 
at Hoboken, partially finished, with twin 
screw engines and boiler in position. She 
was then four hundred and ten feet long: 
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forty-five feet inside the armor shelf, with two 
feet of freeboard, and with a square immov- 
able turret, inclosing depressible guns. She 
was similar to the boats of the *‘Monitor’’ 
class built six years after by Ericsson, except 
that the latter had circular turrets embody- 
ing the idea of revolution, 
the whole ship by Col. John Stevens at the 
beginning of the century, and for the indi- 
vidual Robert L. about 
1840. That the Stevens Battery would have 
irresistible 


as suggested for 


guns by Stevens 
invulnerable 
but the Ste- 
venses were condemned in this case by official 
failure; while 
Ericsson, with happier conditions, was able 


as a ram and 
is easy to be 


been 
as a fort, seen; 


obstruction to undeserved 
to seize the supreme moment, and by a con- 
deter- 
It isamong 
between events that 
present faculty of the Stevens 
able, as the draftsman and 
of Ericsson, by ener- 
intelligent action, to the 


clusive demonstration do much to 
mine the fortunes of our country. 
the memorable links 
the 


was 


one of 
Institute 


representative his 


retic and send 


82 AND AT THE PKESENT TIME, 


rather erratic ‘* Monitor’ ’off upon her memo- 
rable trip to the Hampton Roads in time 


to render never-to-be-forgotten service in 
Hampton Roads on the 7th of March, 1862. 
Robert L. Stevens left to Edwin A., 
somewhat in the nature of a sacred trust, 
the floating battery which his fancy had 
depicted doing such valiant service for his 
country. Preceding in conception and con- 
struction by more than ten years the little 
French ironclads seen at Kinburn in 1854, 
she was still a highly available vessel, and 
in 1861 Edwin A. and John C. offered to 
complete her at their own expense if the 
government would simply reimburse them 
after her utility had been proved. But the 
fates were against her, and she lay undis- 
turbed until after the death of Mr. Edwin 
A. Stevens, who bequeathed her, with a mill- 
ion of dollars for completion, to the state of 
New Jersey. This sum was expended in 1869 
and 1870, but the vessel was not launched, 
and in 1881 torn to 
and her materials were disposed 


she was pieces 


The 











family had not, however, wanted in cour- 
age, or patriotism either, for that matter, 
while the war was raging, but at their own 
expense built and fitted out the ‘‘Nauga- 
tuck.’’? This craft, accepted by the gov- 
ernment, was one of the fleet that attacked 
the ‘‘Merrimac.’’ She was propelled by 
twin screws; carried a single gun of heavy 
caliber; could turn from end to end in 
seventy-five seconds; could be immersed 
three feet below her load line, and could 
come again to full visibility in eight minutes 
by pumping. And so, having, against 
much injustice, prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, done their part when national perils 
were gravest, the 
family 
closed with credit 
and honor this 
chapter of their 
history. Might it 
not be suggested 
that here were 
noble deeds and 
a lofty intent still 
awaiting proper 
recognition? 

It is worthy of 


Stevens 


note, moreover, 
that although 


the Stevens Bat- 
tery Was never 
launched, and of 
course, therefore, 
was never in act- 
ual conflict, yet 
for the twenty 
years which inter- 
vened between 
1840 and 1860 
she was poten- 
tially effective for 
the protection of 
New York and its 
harbor from any attack which might have 
been made by a foreign fleet. 

During these years, though constantly un- 
dergoing alteration and reconstruction, she 
was at all times in a condition which would 
have admitted of her rapid completion, had 
an emergency arisen, on the plans which 
were for the moment being carried out, and 
these plans were always so far in advance of 
general naval construction that if so finished 
she would have been a match for a fleet of 
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the best vessels of the world at the same 


date. Thus, while the naval armament of 
the world was light, her original armor of 
four and one-half inches would have ren- 
dered her invulnerable to the shot of an en- 
emy, while her shell-guns would have meant 
certain destruction to any vessel not pro- 
vided like herself with an armor capable of 
keeping out all such shells. As the size 
and penetrating power of cannon-shot were 
increased so was the provision for heavier 
armor made in the Stevens Battery, and her 
own guns were at the same time enlarged in 
the successive designs. 

It is interesting to know that the utility 
of a marine ram 
in naval warfare 
was brought home 
to the mind of Mr. 
Stevens by an ac- 
cident which oc- 
curred on the Hud- 
son River at an 
early period. One 
of the swift wood- 
en steamboats, by 
reason of some de- 
rangement of her 
steering gear, ran 
into a ‘‘crib”’ 
dock, cutting 
through the mass- 
ive timbers of the 
crib and penetrat- 
ing the body of 
stone with which 
the crib was filled 
for a distance of 
twenty feet. After 
this performance 
she backed out and 
went on her way 
having suffered no 
material injury. 
If, argued Mr. Stevens, a frail wooden hull 
could accomplish this, how irresistible must 
be the blow delivered by an iron steamer espe- 
cially constructed with a view to such work 
and armed with an immense prow 
shaped like the blade of an ax and solidly 
attached to and supported by the entire 
framework of the vessel. 

Turning now to those paths of peace fuller 
of pleasantness than the grim arena of war, 
we may tell briefly how the Stevens Insti- 
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tute of Technology took root and grew, as 
a seat of scientific and technical culture. 
Here we have the best, the most lasting 
monument of the Stevens family, for while 
steamboats and railroads and warships may 
disappear from the earth, the intellectual 
and spiritual work of such a place can never 
fade away. Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, dying 
in 1868, left by will land in Hoboken, a 
building fund and an endowment fund, 
so that his executors might create the 
Institute. This was done, and the nature 
of the college having been left for their 
decision, they wisely resolved to make 
it a center for hitherto neglected me- 
chanical engineering study, so that the 
wealth which had been derived largely from 
steam and transportation might return to 
fructify its origin. Thus the work bhe- 
gan which up to 1895 had sent out from 
the institute no fewer than five hundred and 
fifty-one graduates, of whom nearly five hun- 
dred to-day are occupying positions of honor 
and responsibility in the fields of work for 
which it was the special aim to educate 
them. 

In no respect has failed the ambition to es- 
tablish firmly one more place for the preser- 
vation of ancient knowledge, one more fount- 
ain for the refreshment and stimulus of 
studious youth, one more quiet asylum for 
the patient, devoted investigator. Nor has 
growth of the foundation ceased. With the 
celebration of February, 1897, came the 
announcement that Mrs. E. A. Stevens, widow 
of the founder and a trustee under his will, 


had added to its resources real estate valued 
at $30,000; with the further news that Dr. 
Morton had added to his previous donations, 
aggregating $50,000, railroad securities 
worth $10,000, and that other members of 
the faculty and friends were contributing 
toward the proposed new building and the 
equipment of var’ous departments of in- 
struction. 

The exhibit made at the celebration by 
the graduates constituted in itself an ample 
justification for the existence of the insti- 
tute. Twenty-five years ago the mechanical 
engineering professions had barely suggested 
their present prominence, and many of the 
mechanical inventions that have rendered 
the age memorable had not been born. This 
display, comprehensive and compact, could 
not then have been made, but it now sig- 
nalized the readiness with which young men 
well trained had gone out into the world 
and had adapted themselves to the later con- 
ditions or had shaped the newer environ- 
ment of the race. Plant for power gener- 
ation, transmission or conversion; electricity 
in its varied work; apparatus to gratify the 
civilized passion for utmost accuracy in 
measurements ; invention in its latest reaches ; 
journalism in its most authoritative techni- 
cal organs; literature in its standard tech- 
nical books—these in suggestive contrast to 
the Stevens relics with their records of 
pioneer triumph formed an exhibition that 
summed up felicitously the glory of a great 
benefaction and all the marvelous progress 
of the century. 
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XI.— Continued. 


MANUEL as a lad had thought much 
E of the fact that he was of the blood 
of the Spinozas. When he learned Latin 
in his early boyhood, the task was sweet- 
ened and ennobled to his mind by the know]- 
edge that it would bring him into commun- 
ion with the actual words of the great man, 
his kinsman. Later, when he approached 
with veneration the study of these words, 
the discovery that they meant little or noth- 
ing to him was almost crushing in its effects. 
Eventually it dawned upon his brain that 
the philosopher’s abstractions and specula- 
tions were as froth on the 
top of the water; the 
great fact was the man 
himself—the serene, lofty, 
beautiful character which 
shines out at us from its 
squalid setting like a flaw- 
less gem. To be like Spi- 
noza, but to give his mind 
to the real rather than 
the unreal, shaped itself 
as the goal of his am 
bitions. 

It was at this period 
that he became impressed 
by the thought that he 
was also of the blood of 
the Torrs. On the one 
side the poor lens-grinder 
with the soul of an arch- 
angel; on the other the 
line of dull-browed, 
heavy-handed dukes, with 
a soul of any sort discov- 
erable among them no- 
where. Slowly the sig- 
nificance of the conjunc- 
tion revealed itself to him. 
To take up the long-neg 
lected burden of respon 
sibilities and possibilities 
of the Torrs, with the 
courage and pure spirit 
of a Spinoza—there lay 
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the duty of his life, plainly marked before 
him. 

Ensuing years of reading, travel and re- 
flection gave him the frame, so to speak, in 
which to put this picture. He had from 
his childhood been greatly attracted by the 
glimpses which his father’s library gave him 
of what is called the medieval period. As 
he grew older, this taste became a passion. 
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Where predilection ended and persuasion 
began, it would be hard to say, but when 
he had arrived at man’s estate, and stood 
upon the threshold of his life-work, it was 
with the deeply rooted conviction that the 
feudal stage had offered mankind its great- 
est opportunities for happiness and the 
higher life. That the opportunities had 
been misunderstood, wasted, thrown away, 
proved nothing against the soundness of 
his theory. He had masses of statistics as 
to wages, rent-rolls, endowments and the 
like at his fingers’ ends, to show that even 
on its reverse side, the medieval shield was 
not so black as it was painted. As for the 
other side—it was the age of the cathedrals, 
of the Book of Kells, of the great mendi- 


cant orders, of the saintly and knightly 
ideals. It was in its flowering time that 


craftsmanship attained its highest point, 
and the great artisan guilds, proud of their 
talents and afraid of nothing but the re- 
proach of work ill done, gave the world its 
most magnificent possessions among the ap- 
plied arts. Sovereigns and nobles vied 
with one another to do honor to the noblest 
forms of art, and to bow to the intellect of 
an Erasmus, who had not even the name of 
a father to bear. Class caste was the rule 
of the earth, yet the son of a peasant like 
Luther could force himself to the top, and 
compel emperors to listen to him, more 
readily then than now. The bishop-princes of 
feudal England were as often as not the 
sons of swineherds or starveling clerks, 
whereas now no such thing could conceivably 
happen to the hierarchy. Above all things, 
it was the age of human character. Men 
like Thomas More, with their bewildering 
circle of attainments and their extraordinary 
individual force, were familiar products. In 
a thousand other directions, Emanuel saw 
convincing proofs that mankind then and 
there had come closest to the possibilities of 
a golden age. True, it had wandered off 
miserably again, into all manner of blind 
lanes and morasses, until it floundered now 
in a veritable Dismal Swamp of individual- 
ism, menaced on the one side by the mill- 
ionaire slave-hunter, on the other by the 
spectral anarchist, and still the fools in its 
ranks cried out ceaselessly for further prog- 
Oh, blind leaders of the blind! 
Emanuel saw clearly that humanity 
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could right itself only by retracing its steps, 
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and going back to the scene of its mistaken 
choice of roads. It had taken the wrong 
turning when it forsook the path of coher- 
ent and interdependent organization—that 
marvelously intricate yet perfectly logical 
system called feudalism, in which everybody 
from king to serf had service to render and 
service to receive, and mutual duty was the 
law of the entire mechanism. 

Though Christian heard much more than 
this, enough has been said to indicate the 
spirit in which Emanuel had embarked upon 
the realization of his plan. The results, as 
Christian wonderingly observed them, were 
remarkable. 

The estate over which the System reigned 
was compact in shape, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of natural boundaries, either of 
waste moorland or estuaries, which shut it 
off from the outside world, and simplified 
the problem of developing its individual 
character. In area it comprised nearly fif- 
teen square miles, and upon it, as has been 
said, lived some thousand people. 
About half of these were employed in, or 
dependent upon, the industrial occupations 
Emanuel had introduced; the others were 
more directly connected with the soil. 
Whether artisans or farmers, however, they 
lived almost without exception in some one 
of the six little villages on the property. 

In each of these hamlets there were con- 
served one or more old timbered houses; 
the newer cottages had been built, not in 
servile imitation of these, but after equally 
old models, no two quite alike. As the 
‘* Fortnightly Review’’ article said, if the 
System had done nothing else it had ‘‘ gath- 
ered for the instruction and delight of the 
intelligent observer almost a complete coi- 
lection of examples of early English domes- 
tic architecture of the humbler sort.’’ The 
numerous roads upon the estate were kept 
in perfect order, and were for the most 
part lined with trees; where they passed 
through the villages they were of great 
width, with broad expanses of turf, shaded 
by big oaks or elms, some of which had 
been moved from other spots only a few 
years before, to the admiring surprise of 
the neighborhood. Each village had a 
small church edifice of its own, quaintly 
towered and beautiful in form, and either 
possessing or simulating skillfully the graces 
of antiquity as well. Beside the church 
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was a building presenting some one or 
another type of the tolsey-house of old 
English towns, devoted to the communal 
uses of the villagers. About the church 
and the tolsey was the public garden and 
common, with a playground with swings 
and bars for the children at the back—and 
there was no grave or tombstone in sight 
anywhere. <A hospitable, ivy-clad, low- 
gabled inn, with its long side to the street, 
was a conspicuous feature on each village 
green. 

Christian retained a vivid recollection of 
entering one of these taverns with Emanuel, 
very early in his tour of observation. 
Above the broad, open door, as they went 
in, swung the cumbrous, brightly painted 
sign of ‘‘The Torr Arms.’’ Two or three 
laborers in corduroys were seated on benches 
at the table, with tankards before them; 
they dragged their heavily shod feet to- 
gether on the sanded floor, and stood up, 
when they saw Emanuel, touching their 
hats with an air of affectionate humility 
as he smiled and nodded to them. There 
1 seemingly intelligent and capable 
landlady in the bar, who drew the two 
glasses of beer which Emanuel asked for, 
and answered cheerfully the questions he put 
to her. Two bright-faced young women, 
very neatly dressed, were seated sewing in 
this commodious bar, and they joined in 
the which Emanuel raised. 
Christian gathered from what he heard and 
saw that his cousin took an active interest 
in the fortunes of this tavern and of both 
its inmates and its patrons, and that the in- 
terest and liking were warmly reciprocated. 
The discovery gave him a more genial con- 
ception of Emanuel’s character than he had 
hitherto entertained. 

‘‘That is one of my most satisfactory en- 
terprises,’’ Emanuel had said, when they 
‘*We brew our own beer, as 
well as the few cordials which take the 
place of spirits, and I really feel sure it’s 
the best beer obtainable in England. I am 
very proud of it—but I am proud of these 
taverns of ours too. That was one of the 
hardest problems to be solved — but the 
solution satisfies me better, perhaps, than 
anything else I have done. Nobody ever 
dreams of getting drunk in these ‘pubs’ of 
Nobody dreams of being ashamed 
to be seen going into them or coming out. 
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The women and children enter them just as 
freely, if they have occasion to do so, as 
they would a dairy or a grocer’s shop. 
They are the village clubs, so to speak, 
and they are constantly open to the whole 
village, as much as the church or the tolsey. 
But here is one of my parsons. Iwant you 
to take note of him—and I will tell you 
about his part in the System afterward. He 
is as interesting a figure in it as my pub- 
lican.”’ 

A tall, fresh-faced, fair young man ap- 
proached them as Emanuel spoke, and was 
presented to the stranger as Father William. 
Christian observed him narrowly, as he had 
been bidden, but beyond the fact that he 
was clad in a somewhat outlandish fashion, 
and seemed a merry-hearted fellow, there 
was nothing noteworthy in the impression 
he produced. He stood talking for a few 
minutes, and then, with affable adieux, 
passed on. 

‘*‘That is wholly my invention,’’ com- 
mented Emanuel, as they resumed their 
walk. ‘‘There is one of them in each of 
the six villages, and a seventh who has a 
kind of general function—and really I have 
been extraordinarily fortunate with them 
all. They come from my college at Ox- 
ford—Swithin’s—and when you think that 
twenty years ago it was the most bigoted 
hole in England, the change is most mirac- 
ulous. These young men fell in with my 
ideas like magic. I don’t suppose you 
know much about the Church of England. 
Well, it drives with an extremely loose 
rein. You can do almost anything you 
like inside it, if you go about the thing 
decorously. I didn’t even have the trouble 
with the bishop which might have been 
expected. These young men—my curates, 
we may call them—have among themselves 
a kind of guild or confraternity. They are 
called Father William or Father Alfred; 
they wear .the sort of habit you have seen; 
they are quite agreed upon an irreducible 
minimum of dogmatic theology, and an 
artistic elaboration of the ritual, and, above 
all, upon an active life consecrated to good 
works. They have their own central chap- 
ter house, where they live when they choose 
and feel like enjoying one another’s society, 
but each has his own village, for the moral 
and intellectual health of which he feels 
responsible. Without their constant and 
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very capable oversight, the System would 
have a good many ragged edges, I’m afraid. 
But what they do is wonderful. They have 
made a study of all the different tempera- 
ments and natures among the people. They 
know just -how to smooth away possible 
friction here, to encourage dormant energy 
there, to keep the whole thing tight and 
clean and sound. They specially watch the 
development of the children, and make 
careful notes of their qualities and capaci- 
ties. They decide which are to be fully 
educated, and which are to be taught only 
to read and do sums.’’ 

‘*T am not sure that I understand,’’ put 
in Christian. ‘‘Is not universal education 
a part of your plan?”’ ‘ 

Emanuel smiled indulgently. ‘‘There 
was never grosser nonsense talked in this 
world,’’ he said, with the placid air of one 
long since familiar with the highest truths, 
‘‘or more mischievous rubbish into the 
bargain, than this babble about universal 
education. The thing we call modern civil- 
ization is wrong at so many points that it 
is hard to say where it sins most, but often 
I think this is its worst offense. The race 
has gone fairly mad over this craze for stuff- 
ing unfit brains with encumbering and 
harmful twaddle. In the Middle Ages they 
knew better. The monks of a_ locality 
picked out the children whose minds would 
repay cultivation, and they taught these as 
much as it was useful for them to know. 
If the system was in honest operation, it 
mattered nothing whether these children 
belonged to the lord of the manor or the 
poorest peasant. Assume for example, that 
there was a nobleman and one of his lowest 
dependents, and that each of them had a 
clever son and a dull one. The monks 
would take the two clever ones, and educate 
them side by side—and if in the end the 
base-born boy had the finer mind of the 
two, and the stronger character, he would 
become the bishop or the abbot or the 
judge in preference to his noble school- 
fellow. On the other hand, the two dull 
boys were not wearied by schooling from 
which they could get no profit. The thick- 


headed young noble, very often without 
even learning his alphabet, was put on a 
horse, and given a suit of armor and a 
sword; the heavy-witted young churl was 
given a leathern shirt and a pike or a bow, 
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and bidden to follow behind that horse’s 
tail—and off the two happy dunces went, 
to fulfill in a healthful and intelligent 
fashion their manifest destiny. Those were 
the rational days when human institutions 
were made to fit human beings—instead of 
this modern lunacy of either shaving down 
and mangling the human being, or else 
blowing him up like a_ bladder, to make 
him appear to fit the institutions. Of 
course, you must understand, I don’t say 
that this medieval system worked uniformly, 
or perfectly, even at its best —and, of 
course, for a variety of reasons, it eventually 
failed to work altogether. But its principle, 
its spirit, was the right one—and it is only 
by getting back to it, and making another 
start with the light of experience to guide us 
this time, that we can achieve real progress. 
Fortunately, my parsons entered fully, and 
quite joyfully, into my feelings on this point. 
They couldn’t have labored harder, or better, 
to make the System a success if it had been 
of their own invention.’’ 

‘‘T have seen English parsons often,’’ 
said Christian, vaguely. ‘‘They are always 
married, n’est ce pas?’ 

‘*Oh, no—no!’’ answered Emanuel, with 
impatient emphasis. ‘‘That would never 
do here. It is difficult enough to find men 
fit to carry on the task we have undertaken. 
It would be asking too much of the miracle 
to expect also uaique women who would 
bring help rather than confusion to such 
men. Oh, no—we take no risks of that 
sort. Celibacy is the very basis of their 
guild. It is very lucky that their -own 
tastes run in that direction—because in any 
case it would have had to be insisted upon.’’ 

Christian wondered if he ought to put 
into words the comment which rose in his 
mind. ‘‘But you, and your father,’’ he 
ventured—‘‘ you personally - 

‘*Ah,’’ interposed Emanuel, with a rapt 
softening of expression in face and tone, 
‘‘when women like my mother and my wife 
appear—that lifts us away from the earth 
and things earthly, altogether. But they 
are as rare as a great poem—or a comet 
If they were plentiful there would be no 
need of any system. The human race would 
never have fallen into the mud. We should 
all be angels. ’’ 

After a little pause he added: ‘*The 
woman question here has been a very hard 
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‘PEOPLE SHOULD STICK 


nut to crack. We have made some prog- 
ress with it—but it is still one of the em- 
barrassments. Of course there are others. 
The restless young men who leave the estate, 
for example, and having made a failure of it 
elsewhere, come back to make mischief here : 
that is an awkward subject to deal with. 
The whole problem of our relations to out- 
siders is full of perplexities. To prevent 
intercourse with them is out of the question. 
They come and go as they like—and of 
course my own people are equally free. I 
can’t see my way to any restrictions which 
wouldn't do more harm than good—if in- 
deed they could be enforced at all. I have 
to rely entirely upon the good sense and 
good feeling of my people, to show them 


TO THEIR CLASS 











BEAR THAT ALWAYS IN MIND” 


how much better off they are in every way 
than any other community they know of, 
and how important it is for them to keep 
continue to 
benefit by their good fortune. If they fail 
to understand this, I am quite powerless to 
And that is where the women 


themselves to themselves, and 


coerce them. 


give us trouble. It is the rarest thing for 
us to have any difficulty with the men. 


They comprehend their advantages, they 
take a warm interest in their work, and we 
have developed among them a really fine 
communal spirit. They are proud of the 


System, and fond of it, and I can trust 
them to defend it and stand by it. 
But this isn’t true of all the women. You 


have always the depressing consciousness 
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that there are treacherous malcontents 
among them, who smile to your face but 
are planning disturbance behind your back. 
It is not so much a matter of evil natures 
as of inferior brains. Let a soldier in a 
red coat come along, for example—an ut- 
terly ignorant and vulgar clown from heaven 
knows what gutter or pigsty—and we have 
girls here who would secretly value his 
knowledge of the world, and his advice 
upon things in general, above mine! How 
can you deal with that sort of mind?’’ 

Christian smiled drolly, and disclaimed 
responsibility with a playful outward gesture 
of his hands. ‘‘It is not my subject,’’ he 
declared. 

‘*But it has to be faced,’’ insisted Eman- 
uel. ‘*My wife has devoted incrediblé labor 
and pains to it—and on the surface of things 
she has succeeded wonderfully. 
surface, because that is the sinister pecu- 
liarity of the affair: you can never be sure 
what is underneath. When you go up to 
London, you must do as I have done since 
I was a youth: take a walk of a bright af- 
ternoon along Regent Street and Oxford 
Street, where the great millinery and drap- 
ers’ and jewelers’ shops are, and study the 
faces of the thousands of well-dressed and 
well-connected women whom you will see 
passing from one show-window to another. 
There will be many beautiful faces, and 
many more which are deeply interesting. But 
one note you will catch in them all—or at 
least in the vast majority—the note of fur- 
tiveness. Once you learn to realize it you 
will find it everywhere—the suggestion of 
something hidden, artfully 
wrapped up out of sight. God knows, I don’t 
suggest they all have guilty secrets—or for 
that matter secrets of any sort. But they 
have the trained facial capacity for conceal- 
ment ; it istheir commonest accomplishment ; 
their mothers’ fingers have been busy knead- 
ing their features into this mask of pretense 
from their earliest girlhood.’’ 

‘*Would you not find it also on the men’s 
faces?’’ demanded Christian, with a dissolv- 
ing mental vision of sly masculine visages 
before him as he spoke. ‘‘That is to say, 


something 


when once you had learned to recognize the 
male variation of the mask? And even if it 
is so, then is not the reason of it this—that 
men have long been their own masters, mak- 
ing their own laws, doing freely what they 


I say the- 


choose, and there is no one before whom 
they must dissemble?’’ 

Emanuel had not the temperament which 
is attracted by contradiction. He listened 
to his cousin’s eager words, seemed to pon- 
der them for a space, and then began talk- 
ing of something else. 

Those whom Emanuel called ‘‘his people’ 
were for the most part descendants of 
families who had been on the soil for centu- 
ries—since before the Torrs came into pos- 
session of it. In a few cases, their stock had 
been transplanted from the Shropshire estates 
of the same house. Emanuel had discerned 
it to be an essential part of the System that 
its benefits should be reaped by those to 
whom his family had historic responsibili- 
ties. The reflection that the Torrs in Som- 
erset only went back at the farthest to 
Henry VIII.’s time, and became large land- 
lords there so recently as Charles II.’s reign, 
saddened him when he dwelt upon it. He 
would have given much to have been able 
to establish the System at Caermere instead, 
where the relations between lord and re- 
tainer had subsisted from the dawn of tribal 
history. He dwelt a good deal upon this 
aspect of the matter in his talks with Chris- 
tian. ‘‘If you take up the idea,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘you will have the enormous advantage 
of really ancient ties between you and your 
people. Here in Somerset we are, relatively 
speaking, new-comers—merely lucky bride- 
grooms or confiscating interlopers of a few 
generations’ standing. I have had to cre- 
ate my feudal spirit here out of whole cloth. 
But you at Caermere—you will find it ready- 
made to your hand.’’ 

Emanuel had created much more besides. 

The villages hummed with the exotic 
industries he had brought into being. The 
estate produced most of its raw material— 
food, wool, hides, peat for domestic fuel, 
stone in several varieties for building, and 
numerous products of the sea. It drew 
coal, wood and iron across the channel from 
the Caermere properties. The effort of the 
System had been from the outset to expand 
its self-sufficiency. Christian saw now the 
remarkable results of this effort on all sides. 
One village had its leather workers, beginning 
with the tanners at one end and finishing 
with the most skillful artificers—glovers, 
saddlers and sheemakers—at the other. A 
second village possessed its colony of build- 
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ers—masons and carpenters alike—and with 
them guiding architects and designers of 
furniture and carving. Here also were the 
coopers, who served not only the brewery, 
but the butter-makers. These latter formed 
in turn a link with the great dairy establish- 
ment, which had for its flank the farming 
lands. The gardens, nurseries, orchards and 
long glasshouses were nearest to Emanuel’s 
residence, and their workers made up the 
largest of the hamlets. This was in other 
senses the metropolis of the state, for here 
were the printing-press, the bindery, the 
chemical laboratory, the electric-light plant, 
the photographic and drawing departments, 
the clergy house and the estate office. The 
smallest of the villages was in the center 
of the stock farm, where scientific breed- 
ing and experimental acclimatization had 
attained results of which the staid ‘‘Field”’ 
spoke in almost excited terms. 

But to Christian’s mind by far the most 
interesting village was that nestled on the 
sea-shore, under the protection of the cliffs. 
When he had once seen this place, his 
cousin found it difficult to get him away 
from it, or to enlist his attention for other 
branches of the System. There was a 
small but sufficient wharf here, to which coll- 
iers of a fair burden could have access; 
shelter was secured for the home-built 
fishing-craft in the little harbor by means 
of a breakwater. The red-roofed, gray- 
stone cottages clustered along the winding 
roadway which climbed the cliff made a 
picture fascinating to the young man’s 
eye, but his greater delight was in some- 
thing not at first visible. Around a bend 
in the cove, out of sight of the village, 
was a factory for the manufacture of glass, 
and beyond this were pointed out to him 
other buildings, nearer the water’s edge, 
which he was told were used for curing, 
pickling and otherwise preserving fish. 
‘*We make our own glass for the gardens 
and forcing-houses, and forall the dwell- 
the estate,’’ Emanuel had told 
him, ‘‘and for another use as well.”’ 

The statement had not aroused his curi- 
osity at the moment, but a little later, when 
he confronted the embodiment of its mean- 
ing, he murmured aloud in his astonishment. 
He found himself walking in a spacious cor- 
ridor, beneath a roof of semi-opaque, green- 
ish glass, and between walls that seemed of 
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solid crystal, stretching onward as far as the 
eye could reach. A bar of sunlight, striking 
through aslant from somewhere outside, 
painted a central glowing prismatic patch 
of color, which reflected itself in countless 
wavering gleams of orange and purple all 
about him. A curious moving glitter, as of 
fountains noiselessly at play, traversed the 
upper surface of these glass walls, and 
flashed confusion at his first scrutiny. 
Then he gave a schoolboy’s shout of joy 
and rushed forward to the nearest side. 
He was in a giant aquarium—and these 
were actual fishes of the sea swimming 
placidly before him! Even as he stared in 
bewildered pleasure, with his nose flattened 
against the glass, there lounged toward him, 
across the domed back of a king-crab, the 
biggest conger he had ever imagined to 
himself. He put up a hand instinctively 
to ward off the advance of the impassive eel 
—then laughed aloud for glee. 

‘Oh, this is worth all the rest !’’ he cried 
to Emanuel. 

‘* Yes, good idea, isn’t it?’’ said the other. 
‘‘It was my wife who suggested it. We 
had started making our own glass—and 
really this was a most intelligent way of 
using it. In time I think it will be of great 
value, too. We have some clever men down 
here, from time to time, to study the speci- 
mens. I’m sorry no one is here for the mo- 
ment. I thought at first of building a resi- 
dence for them, and putting it all at their 
disposal in a regular way as a kind of marine 
observatory, like that at Naples. But after 
all, it would hardly be fair to the System. 
My first duty is to my own people, and we’ve 
got some young men of our own who are 
making good use of it. There are a hun- 
dred or more of these tanks, and we are 
fitting up electrical machinery to get auto- 
matic control of the water supply, and to 
regulate the temperature more exactly. But 
beyond the spectacle of the fishes them- 
selves—our people make holiday excursions 
here every fortnight or so—and certain 
things we learn about food and fecundation 
and so on, I don’t know that there’s much 
to be said for the practical utility of this 
department. Further on you will see the 
oyster and mussel beds, and the lobsters and 
crabs. I attach much more importance to the 
experiments we are making out there. There 
seems almost no limit to what can be done 
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in those fields, now that we have learned 
how to go to work. It is as simple a mat- 
ter to rear lobsters as it is to rear chickens. *’ 

‘*But it is all wonderful!’’ cried Chris- 
tian, once more. *‘*But tell me—this costs 
a great sum of money. I am afraid to think 
how much. Is it your hope—shall you ever 
get a profit from it?’’ 

Emanuel smiled. ‘There are no ques- 
tions of profits,’’ he explained, gently. 
‘*The System as a whole supports itself—or 
rather is entirely capable of doing so. The 
capital that I have spent in putting the Sys- 
tem upon its feet, so to speak, I count as 
nothing. It belonged to the people who 
had been with us all these centuries and I 
have merely restored it to them. In the 
eyes of the law it is all mine, and from that 
point of view I am a much richer man than 
I was before the System began. But in 
practice it belongs to all my people. I take 
enough to live as befits my station; each of 
the others has enough to maintain him in 
his station, comfortably and honorably. 
Whatever the surplus may be, that is de- 
voted to the objects which we all have in 
common. You see it is simplicity itself.’’ 

‘*But that is‘ like my brother Salvator’s 
doctrine,’’ said Christian. ‘*It is socialism, 
is it not?’’ Emanuel’s fine brows drew to- 
gether in an impatient frown. ‘* Please do 
not use that word,’’ he said, with a shade 
of annoyance in his tone. ‘‘The very sound 
of it affronts my ears. Nothing vexes me 
more than to have my work unthinkingly 
coupled with that monstrous imposture. If 
you will think of it, I am more opposed to 
what is called socialism than anybody else 
on earth. TI have elaborated the one satis- 
factory system, on lines absolutely opposed 
to it. I furnish the best weapon for fight- 
ing and slaying that pernicious delusion 
that the whole world offers. So you see, 
I have a right to protest when people con- 
fuse me with my bitterest antagonist.’’ 

‘*Pardon!’’ said Christian, with humil- 
ity. ‘*I am so badly informed upon all 
these matters !*’ 

**Ah, well, you will understand them 
perfectly, all in good time,’ his cousin re- 
assured him in a kindly way. 

Christian drew a furtive sigh as they 
moved along. To his fancy the large fishes 
in the tanks regarded him with a sympa- 


thetic eye. 
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‘*It has done Emanuel a world of good 
to have you here,’’ said Kathleen, on the 
morning of Christian’s leave-taking. ‘‘Of 
course it has been a delight to us both— 
but he has had a personal benefit from it, 
too. He works too hard. He carries such 
a burden of details about in his mind—by 
day and by night, for he sleeps badly and 
is forever dreaming of his work—that com- 
panionship with some new and attractive 
mind is of the greatest rest and help to 
him. And he is very fond of you.’’ 

Christian nodded gratified acknowledg- 
ment of the words and their spirit, with a 
glow in his dark eyes. In little more than 
an hour he would be on his way to London 
-—that mighty, almost fabulous goal of his 
lifelong dreams. He was already dressed 
for the journey, in a traveling-suit of rough, 
fawn-colored cloth, and as he sat at ease in 
the breakfast-room with his cousin’s wife, 
his glance wandered very often from her 
face to a pleased contemplation of these 
garments. They were what he individually 
liked best in the wonderful collection of 
clothes, for which a fashionable tailor had 
come from London to measure him, and 
which were this moment being packed by 
the man upstairs in bags and portmanteaus 
equally new. The tweeds enabled him to 
feel more like an Englishman than he had 
succeeded in doing before. 

He smiled diffidently at her. ‘‘I am so 
excited about going,’’ he said, his voice 
wavering between exuberance and appeal— 
‘‘and yet I ought to be thinking of nothing 
but my sorrow in leaving you dear people. 
But that will come to me soon enough—in 
a storm of homesickness—when once I find 
myself really alone.’ 

“Oh, I'll not deny we expect a little 
homesickness, ’’ she replied to him, cheer- 
fully—**but it must not be enough to at all 
take the edge off your spirits. Oh, you'll 
be vastly entertained and interested by all 
you see and hear. Young Lord Lingfield 


—you'll be seeing him to-night at dinner 


—he will be greatly pleased to take you 
about, and properly introduce you. He 
will do it better than any other we can 
think of. He is not by any means an in- 
tellectual gladiator, but he is good-looking 
and amiable and he goes everywhere.”’ 
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‘*He is my relation, too, I think Emanuel 
said?’’ 

‘*Let’s work it out—his grandfather’s 
sister was your grandmother. Yes, that is 
it. She was the Lady Clarissa Poynes, the 
sister of the old earl of Chobham, who used 
to wear the blue coat and brass buttons to 
the end of his days. So she would be the 
aunt of the present earl, and the grand-aunt 
of young Lingfield. You stand in exactly the 
same relationship to Lord Lingfield that you 
would to a son of Emanuel’s—if he had 
one, poor man!’’ 

Christian had long since become sensible 
of the pathos which colored these references 
to the childlessness of the house. A ten- 
der instinct impelled him to hasten a diver- 
sion. 

‘*And how strange it is!’’ he cried. 
‘*They are as close to me, these people, in 
blood as Emanuel is—and yet I care noth- 
ing for them whatever. I shall meet them, 
and know them, and not feel that I am 
bound to them at all—whereas Emanuel is 
1ike a brother to me, whom [I have been 
with and loved all my life. And you,’’ he 
added, with the smile in his eyes—‘‘you 
are more than any sister to me.’’ 

‘*Well, then, let me talk to you like a sis- 
ter,’’ she rejoined. 

He thought he had not seen her before 
in precisely the mood which was discernible 
in her face and tone this morning. Out- 
wardly she was as gay and light-hearted as 
ever, and certainly she had not seemed on 
any previous day to come so near being 
beautiful as well. The sense of sheer pleas- 
ure in being where she was, in listening to 
her and looking at her, and holding her 
affectionately bright attention for his own 
thoughts, was peculiarly strong in him to- 
day. But there was also the consciousness 
of a new gravity in her attitude toward 
him—a kind of yearning apprehension of 
dangers threatening him. He saw again 
in her eyes when she looked at him that 
likeness to his mother’s glance—a wistfully 
sad glance as he most often recalled it. 
And yet Kathleen smiled merrily with it 
all, when occasion required. 

‘You are entering upon the great ex- 
perience now,’’ she said to him. ‘‘I think 
it was very wise of Emanuel to show you 
first what we may call his ideal state of 
society. By all the rules, it ought to help 
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you to understand in the right way what 
you will see of the society which—well, 
which isn’t in an ideal state. But there 
are certain things which get to be under- 
stood, not so much by brains, as by years. 
That is to say, the very cleverest youth may 
not be able to see, in this one respect, what 
is plain enough to most dull persons at 
forty. Emanuel tells me that he has talked 
with you about women in general.’’ 

‘*He does not like them very much,”’ 
said Christian, laughingly. 

She twisted the corners of her mouth in 
a droll little grimace, which seemed to ex- 
press approval of his mirth, and something 
more besides. 

‘*He takes them with tremendous serious- 
ness,’’ she answered. ‘‘That is his way with 
everything. He makes all sorts of classi- 
fications—the bigger they are and the more 
complicated the better he likes them—and 
then he treats each one as a problem, and he 
worries at it with all his energy until he 
works out a satisfactory solution. It is only 
in that sense that he has a grievance against 
women. He has proceeded upon the theory 
that the sex is a unit, for philosophical pur- 
poses at least, and that he ought to be able 
to get at the rules which govern its actions. 
But we continue to baffle him,’’ she added, 
again with the playful curl of the lips. 

‘*Oh, you—you are not in the problem, ”’ 
protested Christian. ‘‘For you and his 
mother he has only the veneration one 
gives to one’s favorite saints.’’ 

‘*His mother was a great woman,’’ said 
Kathleen, serious once more. ‘‘I never saw 
her, but she is my patron saint, as you put 
it, quite as much as his. I never permit 
myself to doubt that we should have loved 
each other deeply—and it is the sweetest 
thing anyone can think of me, or say to me 
—to link us together. But even the saints 
have their specialties and that implies 
limitations. I have a notion that Emanuel’s 
mother did not know many women, and so 
fell into a way of generalizing about them. 
Emanuel has that same tendency. I, who 
work among them daily, and make it my 
business to be teacher and mistress and 
mother and sister to some five hundred of 
them, young and old, foolish and wise— 
I come to believe that these generalizations 
are entirely mistaken. If a woman is 
brought up like a man, and circumstanced 
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precisely like a man, and knows nothing 
of any conventions save those which con- 
trol a man—why, then you can’t tell the 
difference between her opinions and actions 
and those of her brother. But you never 
get the chance to view a woman under 
those conditions.’ 

‘*But here we shall see them!’’ cried 
Christian, with premature enthusiasm. 
‘*You will change all that !’’ 

‘*Oh, no, I shan’t,’’ she answered abruptly. 
‘It is not being tried—it is not desirable. 
What I am doing proceeds quite on ortho- 
We make a point of developing 
them in the way of usefulness—material 
We teach them the use- 
ful accomplishments—spinning, weaving, 
sewing, dairy and poultry work, and above 
all things good cooking.’’ 

‘*That I can well believe,’’ he declared. 
‘‘T have never eaten so many good dishes in 
my life as here.”’ 

‘*Yes, I have a talent in that direction,’ 
‘‘And I am prouder of it 
because it represents a triumph over my an- 
You will get nothing 
good to eat in Ireland. The Irish have 
never respected food as a proper subject for 
serious human thought. It is the rarest 
thing to hear them mention it. There may 
be some fine spiritual quality in that—but 
at all events we cook well here, and I have 
worked a complete revolution in that re- 
spect on the estate. There are certainly no 
such cooks and housekeepers anywhere else 
in England as my women. But you see 
what I mean. There is no effort to take 
women away from the work they have al- 
ways been doing, but only to make them 
do it better.’’ 

‘*But that in itself is very much,’’ urged 
Christian. Somehow he had the feeling 
that he was defending the System against 
a critic. 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ she admitted. ‘‘And 
of course we do something more than that. 
In a good many cases, when it was not in- 
convenient, I have put young girls of 
aptitude forward to learn designing and 
other arts. Some of them have made me 
some very tolerable tapestry, and a few of 
them are as intelligent and valuable in the 
greenhouses as our best men. In the mat- 
ter of music they really beat them. Emanuel 
insists on a choir of glee singers in each 


> 


dox lines. 


usefulness, I mean. 


she assented. 
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village—and at Christmas time we have a 
competition of ‘waits’ which will be worth 
your while coming to hear. For my part, I 
have a string orchestra of girls that I should 
not be ashamed to have play in London. ’’ 
The word seemed to bring them back. 
‘*You were going to speak to me,’’ Chris- 


tian ventured, ‘‘about London. One thing 
—TI shall see you there often, shall I not?’’ 

She slowly shook her head. ‘‘No, we 
have outgrown London, I’m afraid. It can 
be proved, I believe, that it is the biggest 
town in the world—but to us it is too 
small for comfort. It is now more than a 
year since we have been up at all. Why 
should we go? We have the National 
Gallery by heart, and the new pictures are 
rather distressing than otherwise. The 
theaters are intellectually beneath notice. 
There is the opera of course, and the con- 
certs, but the people annoy us by talking 
loudly, and besides, we have our own 
music, and occasionally we bring down a 
Paderewski or a Sarasate for our people to 
hear. At the houses where we would nat- 
urally go, the women talk about matters of 
which I know absolutely nothing, and 
Emanuel either quarrels with the men about 
what they call their politics, or chokes 
silently with rage and disgust. And then 
the spectacle of the people in the streets— 
the poor of London !—that fairly sickens 
our hearts. We have no joy of going at 
all. Occasionally we have guests down 
here, but it is not a very happy time they 
have of it. Everything is so strange to 
them that they are confused, and walk 
about with constraint, as if they were being 
shown around an asylum. So it happens 
that I see very few women of my own class 
—and really know less about them than 
most people. And yet,’’ she added with a 
twinkle in her eye, ‘‘so naturally audacious 
a race are the Irish—it is precisely about 
ladies in London society that I am going 
to read you a lecture.”’ 

Christian drew up his feet, and assumed 
an air of delighted anticipation. 

‘*First of all, you are twenty-six years 
old—and you will be thinking of marrying. 
What is more, you are what is called a great 
match, and for every thought that you give 
to the subject of a wife, others will give 
ten thousand to the subject of you asa 
possible husband. ’’ 
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The young man looked into her kindly 
eyes with a sustained glance of awakening 
thought. This dazzling and princely po- 
sition which she had thus outlined—sure 
enough, it was his! How extraordinary 
that this had not suggested itself to him 
before! Or had the perception of it not 
really lain dormant in his consciousness all 
the while? This question propounded itself 
toa mind which was engrossed in some- 
thing else—for of a sudden there rose upon 
the blank background of his thoughts the 
luminous face of a lady, beautiful, dis- 
tinguished, exquisitely sensitized, and as by 
the trick of a dream she first wore a large 
garden hat, and then was bare-headed, her 
fair hair gathered loosely back into a careless 
knot. The mental picture expanded, to 
show the full length of her queenly figure 
as she descended a broad staircase, with one 
lovely hand like a lily against the oak of 
the rail. Then it contracted, and under- 
went a strange metamorphosis, for it was 
another face which he saw, a pale, earnest, 
clever face, and instead of the great stair- 
way, there was the laced tawdriness of a 
railway compartment. 

Then with a start, and a backward move- 
ment of the head, he was free of dreamland, 
and blushingly conscious of having stared 
his cousin out of countenance. He laughed 
with awkward embarrassment. ‘‘I—lI 
suppose it is true—what you say,’’ he re- 
marked, stumblingly. 

She had perhaps some clue to the char- 
acter of his reverie. She smiled in a gently 
quizzical Way, but went on soberly enough. 
‘*The thing of all things,’’ she said, ‘‘is to 
be clearly and profoundly convinced in your 
own mind that your marriage will be the 
most important event of your life—that it 
will indeed affect, for good or for bad, every 
conceivable element of your life. You have 
the kind of temperament which would be 
peculiarly susceptible to such intimate in- 
fluences. There are great numbers of men 
—the vast majority—to whom it does not 
matter so much. They accommodate them- 
selves to their burdens, and shuffle along 
somehow, with the patience of a cart-horse. 
But you—the wrong wife would wreck 
you and kill you. I am speaking frankly, 
laddie’’—she gave the novel word an into- 
nation which made it music in his ears— 
**because you have no mother, and because 
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you are going into a very trying and deli- 
cate situation with what I feel to be a pa- 
thetic lack of preparation.”’ 

Christian drew his chair nearer to her, 
and crossed his knees, and leaned back in 
an attitude of intimate ease. The conver- 
sation appealed powerfully to him as having 
more of the atmosphere of domesticity and 
sweet home influences in it than any he 
had ever heard. 

‘*T know almost nothing at all of women, ’’ 
he said, quite simply. ‘‘The mothers of 
my pupils I saw sometimes and occasionally 
a sister, but they were not in any sense my 
friends. As to marriage—of course that has 
never been in my head. Until only the 
other day, the idea of a wife would have 
been absurd. But now—as you say— it 
is not any longerabsurd.’’ He paused and 
gazed absently past her, as if in pursuit of 
the thoughts his own words had set in mo- 
tion. ‘‘I wonder—I wonder’’—he mur- 
mured, and then turned his bright eyes to 
her, full of wistful expectancy. ‘‘Have 
you, par exemple, some one in your mind 
for me?” he asked. 

She laughed and shook her head. The 
implication in his tone, of entire readiness 
to accept the bride of her selection, had its 
amusing and its flattering sides; upon a 
second glance, however, it contained some- 
thing else not so much to her liking. She 
frowned a little at this something. 

‘*Oh, you must not approach the subject 
in that spirit,’’ she adjured him. ‘‘It 
the one affair of all others on earth in which 
you must be guided absolutely by your own 
heart and your own mind. ° We speak of the 
heart and mind as distinct from each other; 
I don’t know that they are not one and the 
same. Perhaps I would put it this way— 
when your heart avd your mind are com- 
pletely agreed, when your personal liking 
and your deliberate judgment pull together 
in exactly the same direction—so that it 
seems to you that they are one and the same 
thing—then—then 

‘*Then what?"’ 
bending forward. 

‘‘Oh, I am not fortunate in expressing 
myself to-day,’’ Kathleen declared, with a 
gesture of playful impatience. ‘*But in 
general, this is what I wanted to say: Do 
not be betrayed into haste in this matter of 
deciding about a girl. You will see a large 


is 


demanded Christian, 




















number of extremely attractive g 
ladies. 
or behaving their worst for your benefit, and 
you on your side will be lacking the ex- 
what it is all 
So walk quietly along, with your 
wits about you, and see what there is to be 
seen for a time, and commit yourself to 
A year hence, for example, you 
will look back upon your present condition 
of mind with surprise. You will not seem 
to yourself at all the same person. I can’t 
promise that you'll be happier, ** she added, 
with a little smiling sigh, ‘‘but you will 
know a you 
want—or rather about making sure that you 


perience to tell precisely 
worth. 


nothing. 


great deal more about what 


are getting what you want.”’ 

**T know what I shall do,’’ he declared, 
after a moment's reflection. ‘‘I shall come 
always to you, and beg your wise and good 
You will tell me if I am making 
a bad choice.*’ 

‘You talk as if you were entering upon a 
lifelong series of experiments, ’’ she laughed 
‘‘No, Ill undertake 
no such responsibility as that, 
man.’’ She explained, 
more gravely: ‘‘It 
quite possible for a friend, no 
wise and fond the 
friend may be, to advise upon 
To give infor- 
mation upon the subject, that 
is another affair. But specific 


advice. 


at him. 


young 
is never 


matter how 


this matter. 


advice, no. But let me finish 
what I had in mind to say. 
You have seen here, during 


this past fortnight, what great 
hopes are built upon your ad- 
your affairs 
when you come into the title. 
No, don’t speak yet. You must 
not pledge yourself at all to 
the System. It would be unfair 
to let do it. But at all 
events you have seen it, and 
you will think it all over, 
whether you take it up 
I know it will 
on you. You 
ideal of usefulness 
and duty before you, and you 
will have your heart fixed on 
Well, then, I 


counsel you above all things to 


ministration of 


you 


and, 
alto- 
gether or not. 
have its effect 
will set an 


Drawn by 


realizing it. j ; 
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They will certainly not be looking 
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keep that ideal in mind whenever you think 
of marriage. A man has a good many sides 
to his life, but the side which is most vital 
to him is that of the work he wants to do 
in the world. If the wife fits perfectly on 
that side, the discrepancies elsewhere are of 
small account by comparison. They smooth 
away, they adjust themselves. But the mis- 
fit on the side of the man’s ambitions—that 
never effaces itself. And so, just in propor 
tion as the work you want to do becomes clear 
in your mind, you ought to define to your 
self the type of woman who will be most 
sympathetic toward that work, and who 
will best help you in it—or rather, who 
will help you in it in the way you like best. 
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I don’t say you will find the perfect type of 
that woman—but you should have the 
type before you, and be able to measure 
people by its standards. But I have ha- 
rangued you longenough! There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere here: we all deliver 
lectures to each other here at the most un- 
scrupulous length. Poor boy! We’ve done 
nothing but make speeches to you since you 
showed in sight.’’ 

Christian deprecated her suggestion with 
persuasive hands. ‘‘I have learned here, I 
think, all that I know,’’ he protested. He 
did not, however, insist upon further gen- 
eralizations. ‘‘One thing you said,’’ he 
remarked, thoughtfully, ‘*puts a question 
into my head. You said it was better to 
give information than advice. Now there 
is so much that Iam in ignorance about. 
Perhaps I do wrong to ask you—but I am 
curious to know more about the people of 
the family—our own family. There are no 
ladies of my own blood? I mean, all I have 
seen or heard of come to us by marriage, 
like yourself.”’ 

‘*You hit upon the weakest and unhap- 
piest point,’’ she replied. ‘*There has not 
been a daughter born in the Torr family for 
over a hundred years. I have always in- 
sisted that this has operated like a curse on 
the family. The beautiful humanizing 
charm of fittle girls about the house—this 
they have never felt. The mothers have 
had no daughters to lean upon, the men 
have never known what a sister was like. 
That one fact, it seems to me, is enough to 
account for everything that is hard and 
rough and cruel in their story.’’ 

Christian bowed his head in silent token 


of comprehension. 
‘I am always more grieved than angry, 
when I’m thinking of the black sheep in 


the tamily fold,’’ she went on. ‘‘They had 
never a chance. It was like a tradition in 
the family that the father should be a brute 
and the mother a fool. A daughter here 
and there might have softened the combi- 
nation—but with little boys alone face to 
face with it—what could they do? They 
in the stables and the kennels. 


grew up 


Think of those two young men whom you’ 


met at Caermere, for example. Lord Julius 
told me of their scene with you, and I’m 
far from blaming you—but tnink of their 
bringing up! Their father, Lord Edward, 
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I remember very well. I saw him when I 
was a girl, at the Punchestown races, 
and my brother told me his name. Even 
without it, I should have remembered 
his face as the coarsest and meanest I 
ever saw. He married a woman out of 
some vile gambling set that he was in 
as a young man. She is still alive some- 
where, and has an allowance from Lord 
Julius for suppressing herself, and not using 
the family name. Well, when I think of 
the blood in those two boys, and of the 
horrors of their childhood till they were 
taken away from their mother, and sent 
into the country to school—upon my soul 
I can only wonder that they come so near 
decency as they do. Your encounter with 
them happened to strike out sparks, but 
you must remember what a blow it repre- 
sented to them.’’ 

The young man gave a somewhat per- 
functory nod. His sympathies were some- 
how obdurate upon this particular point. 

‘‘Oh, and that reminds me,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘I said that the family was daughter- 
less—but Eddy has a little girl. It is very 
quaint to think what she will grow up like, 
under the maternal wing of Cora Bayard. 
Yet I am told there are worse mothers than 
Cora. I’ve never seen her, myself.’’ 

‘‘T saw her at Caermere,’’ Christian re- 
marked. ‘‘She seemed very frightened and 
sad—and since it was because of me, I did 
not look much at her. I remember only the 
effect of a likeness to Pierrot—the red lips 
on the white face. But’’—he drew his 
chair still nearer, and betrayed by manner 
and tone alike his approach to a subject of 
more than casual interest—‘‘the other lady 
whom I saw there—Lady Cressage—I had 
much conversation with her. I feel that 
she and I are friends. I liked her very 
much indeed—but I have no information 
about her whatever. If I am permitted to 
confess it—I tried to talk about her with 
Lord Julius and with Emanuel, but they at 
once spoke of other things. You see how 
frankly I am telling you everything; that 
is because you make me feel so wonder- 
fully at home. But perhaps you do not 
like to talk about her, either.’ 

She smiled pleasantly enough in comment 
his faltering conclusion. ‘‘Oh, I 
exaggerate the conspiracy of 
‘‘Neither Lord 


upon 
think you 
silence, *’ 


she answered. 














Julius nor Emanuel has anything hostile to 
say about Edith Cressage, but she doesn’t 
quite appeal to their imagination, and so 
they find nothing of any sort to say. But 
it is only fair to remember that they are 
both men with peculiar and exacting stand- 
ards for women. They would be equally 
silent about a hundred other ladies of un- 
blemished character, and of beauty and wit 
untold. It is nothing at all against her 
that she hasn't excited their enthusiasm. 
I do not know her at all well, but I think 
she is very nice. Now—is that what you 
wanted me to say?’ 

The mild note of banter which informed 
her words put Christian if possible even 
more at He stood up, with his 
hands in the sleek pockets of his new coat, 
and bent down upon her a joyous smile. 
he insisted, 


his ease. 


**No, ever so much more !”’ 
gaily. ‘‘She is very beautiful; she has the 
air and the distinction of a grande dame; 
she speaks like a flute, and what she says is 
clever and apropos; she is unhappy, and 
yet with no bitterness toward anyone; she 
seemed to like me very much, and, mind 
you, she was the first fine lady whom I had 
ever met. Enfin, she is my cousin, and the 
What is more natural 
to know all 


fact impresses me. 
than that I should 
about her?’’ 

Kathleen did not respond readily to his 
mood. She knitted 
once more, and looked away from him to- 
‘It is rather hard for 
me to explain,’’ she began at last, doubt- 
fully ‘*From a good many points of view 
—her own included—I dare say we do her 
an injustice. Don’t misunderstand me; we 
all for her—and I for one have 
my moments of doubt whether we oughtn’t 
to be something more than sorry.”’ 

‘*Yes, that is the phrase,’’ put in Chris- 
tian, strenuously. ‘‘I think that I myself 
am something more than sorry for her.”’ 

She looked up at him, at first with a shad- 
ow of apprehension in her eyes. Then she 
estimated aright his enthusiasm with a gen- 
tle smile. ‘‘I will explain as well as I 
can,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘As you say, you 
are entitled to be told. The feeling, then, 
is—I am speaking of Lord Julius and 
Emanuel, and more or less of myself too— 
the feeling is that she ought not to have 
Everybody 


be eager 


her brows. slightly 


ward the window. 


are sorry 


made the marriage she did. 
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knew that the young man she married was 
a worthless creature—a violent, ignorant, 


low-minded fellow. You could not see him, 
much less talk with him, without 
nizing this. One knows perfectly well that 
she must have hated the very thought of 
him as a lover or a companion. But he is 
the heir to a dukedom, and so she marries 
him. You see what I mean; it seemed an 
unpleasant thing to us.”’ 

Christian considered with a puzzled air 
the situation thus defined. ‘*But,’’ he 
commented with hesitation, ‘‘it is the 
metier of a young woman to get a husband, 
and to get the best one for herself that she 
can. If she beautiful that a man 
wishes to make her a duchess, why, that is 
her triumph. Would you have her forego 
it? And if she says ‘no,’ why, then the 
next one he asks says ‘ yes’—and it is merely 
that the first one has waived her place in 
the queue for another. The queue remains 
And if this were not so, why, 


recog- 


is sO 


the same. 
then, young men who are not very good, 
they would get no wives at all. But,*’ he 
added in extenuation of his dissent, ‘‘all 
these matters are so differently regarded, 
you know, in France.”’ 

She did not look altogether pleased with 


him. ‘‘I thought you would have caught 
my meaning more readily,’’ she said, 


‘‘despite your Continental point of view. 
For that matter, it is the common English 
point of view also. There is a matrimonial 
market, of course, and girls offer them- 
selves in it to the highest bidder, and noth- 
ing that we can do will change it. But at 
least we are free to think what we like of 
the wretched hold 
own opinions of the people who traffic in 
it.’’ 

Kathleen had stated her position with a 
certain argumentative warmth, which gave 
her tone a novel effect of reproof. The 
sight now of the young man’s saddened and 
surprised expression sent her mood up with 
a rebound. She put a hand on his arm, 
as he stood before her, and reassured him 
by a kindly laugh. ‘*Ah, now,’’ she said, 
with genial pleading in her soft voice, 
‘**don’t be making a mountain of my mole- 
hill. I only wanted you to understand 
how we felt. And as I have told you, we 
have our reservations about even that feel- 


The poor girl did only what she was 
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business—and to our 
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expected to do—what her mother and her 
family and all the friends that surrounded 
her took it quite as a matter of course that 
she should do. Probably she never once 
encountered the opinion that she should do 
otherwise. No doubt that is to be said for 
her. In fact, I should never have dreamed 
of blaming her to you, if you had not pressed 
me. And after it’s all said and done, you 
may take it from me that perhaps I don’t 
blame her so very much. She was poor, 
and not over comfortable at home, I think, 
and she was very young, and people ran 
after her to an extraordinary extent—and 
to be the beauty of the season in London 
is enough to turn anyone’s head. Poor 
creature—it’s bitterly enough she’s paid for 
her whistle !*’ 

He smiled down into her eyes. ‘‘That 
is how I knew you would end by speaking 
of her,’’ he said. ‘‘It is in that same way 
that she moves me—by my compassion. 
And this is my fancy’’—he began, ina 
more vivacious tone—‘‘I should like to tell 
it to you—it seems that Iam to have the 
power to do so many such wonderful things 
—well, ‘then, nothing would delight me 


more than to be very good to her. It is my 


fantaisie—and there is no harm in it, és 
there?—to atone to her for some of the un- 
happiness she has suffered. I have thought 
about it much since I left Caermere. It 
seems that it would be a good thing for me 
to do—like an act of piety. You must re- 
member—she was the first lady who spoke 
kindly to me in England. And I think 
you will be pleased with me for being grate- 
ful. But, of course, if Emanuel tells me 
‘no’——"’ 

‘*Oh, no one will tell you ‘no,’ ’’ she as- 
sured him, rising as she spoke, and looking 
into his face with beaming eyes. ‘'‘It is 
the kind of spirit we like in you. Never 
imagine that we will be obstacles in its 
way. Only be on your guard against the 
soft heart running away with you. The 
world is full of clever and adroit people who 
practice upon innocent generosity. It 
not so much the worth of what they wheedle 
from you, as the shock of your discovery 
of their tricks. That hurts a young nature, 
and very often callouses and hardens it. 
But here I am, lecturing you again !”’ 

Christian had not, in truth, been follow- 
ing her remarks with complete attention. 
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Something had come up in his mind, which 
by the time she stopped he seemed to have 
turned over and over, and examined from 
many standpoints, and finally decided to 
speak about. 

‘*T was not wholly exact,’’ he began, with 
constraint, ‘‘when I said that Lady Cressage 
was the first lady who spoke kindly to me 
in England. I mentioned it to Lord Julius 
—there was a very charming and good 
young lady who traveled with me from 
Rouen, and crossed on the boat—and it is 
a very curious thing, but when we became 
acquainted, and I hinted to her about my 
story, she knew who I was. Indeed, it was 
she who told me I was. I had the 
whole wonderful tale from her—and the 
kindness and sweet sympathy with which 
she told it to me, a little at a time—ah, 
that is what I will never forget! I am 
bound to remember her with gratitude all 
my life. And that is another fantaisie of 
mine—that I shall do something good for 
her. Oh, she has no selfish thoughts! She 
would not even tell me her name!”’ 

Kathleen’s comment was prefaced by 
a mirthful chuckle. ‘‘I can’t deny that 
gratitude is a very active and resourceful 
element in your composition,’’ she de- 
clared, and laughed again. ‘‘Oh, we'll ad- 
vertise for her. How would this do: ‘The 
lady who meets returning lost heirs 
to the British nobility ‘at Rouen, and lets 
them down easily’? Or we might Se 

‘*Ah,’’ Christian interrupted, pleadingly, 
‘*‘T am really very sincere about her. You 
cannot imagine anything finer or more deli- 
cate than her character. And besides’’—he 
added this with visible reluctance—‘‘I have 
learned since who she is. Lady Cressage 
told me. She is the sister of the lady you 
call the wife of that young man 
Edward—but she is not an actress! It is 
not in the least her type! She earns her 
own living—she has some work to do—I 
think it is with a writing-machine—that is 
a type-writer, n’est-ce pas?’’ 

Mrs. Emanuel did not immediately reply, 
but moved to the window, looked out and 
then walked slowly back to where he stood. 
‘‘T am not going an unkind 
thought about this girl,’’ she said, deliber- 
ately. ‘‘I would not want you to think 
differently of her, or of the grateful impulse 
you have toward her. Indeed, I have 
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heard something of her—and it is much to 
her credit. But—this sounds a mean thing 
to say, and yet it has its important true 
side—peopie should stick to their class. 
Bear that always in mind. There seem to 
be brilliant exceptions to the rule, whenever 
we look about us—but just the same the 
rule exists. But—now I will stop, once for 


all!’? She mused at him, with a twinkling 
eye. ‘‘You poor lad, there’s something 


about you that draws down lectures as a 
lightning-rod draws electricity. And here’s 
the trap!’’ 


When Emanuel returned from London a 
few days later, to report that his young 
cousin had been comfortably installed in 
chambers on Duke Street, St. James’s, and 
seemed to get on capitally with Lord Ling- 
field, who was showing him the ropes, Kath- 
leen received the news with less than her 
accustomed cheerfulness. 

‘‘T haven't been quite happy, thinking 


of him alone in London,’’ she admitted, in 
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the course of their conversation. ‘'‘I feel, 
somehow, as if we should have gone up, 
and taken a house for the winter.’’ 

‘*Ah, but, sweetheart,’’ he urged, almost 
reproachfully, ‘‘you see how I am up to 
my eyes in all sorts of work. This is really 
about the most trying and ticklish stage we 
have gone through yet. If the fibrous silk 
processes are what is claimed for them, and 
your girls display the aptitude that you 
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But Kathleen for once seemed not to lis- 
ten. She had turned, and moved a few 
steps listlessly away. She took a flower 
from a vase, picked it to pieces and gazed 
in a brown study at the meaningless frag- 
ments. 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ she remarked at last, 
with a half sigh. Then she threw the petals 
into the grate, and, with a decisive little 
shake of head and shoulders, wheeled 
round, and came smilingly to her husband. 

‘‘And whom did you see in town?’’ she 
asked. 
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Toward the end of April, there came an 
afternoon on which Christian seemed to 
himself to wake up of a sudden as from a 
harassed sleep. 

He had been in England for over six 
months, when all at once he became con- 
scious of this queer sensation: the experi- 
ences of his half year put themselves to- 
gether before his mental eye in the aspect 
of a finished volume—of something defi- 
nitely over and done with. 

There was warm spring in the London 
air, and at first the vague feeling of unrest 
impressed him as a part of the general ver- 
nal effect. The device of taking a stroll 
through the parks, to note the carly flowers 
and the wonderful infancy of leafage among 
the trees, seemed at the outset to fit this 
new mood that was upon him. Then 
abruptly he wearied of nature and turned 
his back upon it, driving in a hansom to his 
club. Here there was whom he 
knew, or at least cared to speak with. He 
sat for a time in the billiard-room, watch- 
ing with profound inattention the progress 
of a game he knew nothing about. From 
this he wandered into the library, where 
some fierce-faced old gentlemen slept peace- 
fully in armchairs about the alcoves. The 
sound of their breathing vexed him; he 
pretended to himself that otherwise he 
would have found solace in a book. The 
whim seized him to go home to his cham- 
bers, and have tea there comfortably in gown 
and slippers, and finish a novel Lady Milly 
Poynes had induced him to begin weeks 
before. 

Once in his own easy-chair, the romance 
lying opened beside him, he put back his 
head, stretched his feet and yawned. 
He left untasted the tea which Falkner 
brought in; with fingers interlaced behind 
his neck he stared up at the blue of the 
sky through his window in formless rumi- 
nation. ; 

His earlier glimpses of London were dim 
enough memories now. The town had been 
described by his cousin Lingfield as empty 
when he arrived, and after a few days of 
desultory sight-seeing, he had been carried 
off to the earl of Chobham’s place in 
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Derbyshire. Here, among people who be- 
haved like kindly kinsmen to the young 
new-comer, yet failed to arouse much inter- 
est in his mind, he learned to shoot well 
enough to escape open protests by the auto- 
cratic head gamekeeper, and to keep his 
seat in the saddle after a fashion of his own. 
These acquirements stood him in good stead 
at the four or five other country houses to 
which the amiable Lingfield in due course 
led him. Without them, meager as they 
were, he would have been in a sorry plight 
indeed. They provided him with a certain 
semblance of justification for his presence 
among people who seemed incapable of 
amusing themselves or their guests in any 
other way. There were always ladies, it 


was true, and it was generally manifest to 
him that he might spend his time with 
them if he chose, but after a few tentative 
experiments he fell back upon the convic- 


tion that he did not know how to talk to 
English ladies. He drifted somehow 
through these months of hospitable enter- 
tainment, feeling that he had never known 
before what loneliness could mean. 

When, at Christmas, he went to spend 
another fortnight with Emanuel, he had 
it in his heart to confess to disappointment, 
and even depression. He had not thus far 
fitted at all into the place which had been 
prepared for him, and he looked forward, 
with wistful eagerness, as he journeyed 
westward, to the balm of sympathy and ten- 
der comprehension with which Kathleen and 
Emanuel, dear people that they were, would 
soothe and heal his wounded self-conscious- 
ness. Somehow, the opportunity of un- 
burdening his troubled mind, however, did 
not come to him. There were other guests, 
including Lord Julius, and such exceptional 
attention was on the estates to 
elaborating the holiday festivities of the 
various villages, that no individual could 
hope to secure consideration for his own 
private emotions. It was sometimes sus- 
pected that Emanuel made so much of 
Christmas in his System, unconsciously no 
doubt, because the Jewish side of him felt 
the need of ostentation in its disavowal of 
theological prejudices. For whatever rea- 
son, the festival was observed here in a re- 
markable spirit. The little churches were 
embowered in holly and mistletoe, and were 
the of ornate 


devoted 


scenes numerous services. 

















There were processions, merry-makings, 
midnight visitations of the **waits,’’ 
certs and dances throughout the week, and 
only the strictly necessary work of the 
community was performed meanwhile. On 
New Year’s Day the rejoicings culminated 
in a children’s carnival from one end of the 
property to the other, with big trees i:den 
with lights and gifts in the German fashion, 
and exhibitions of the magic lantern, and 
other juvenile delights. 

The fortnight passed, and Christian re- 
turned to London, as had been said, with- 
out having anything like the intimate talk 
he had expected. Both Kathleen and 
Emanuel had seemed pleased with him; 
they had noted with approving comment his 
progress in the use of idiomatic English, 
and his rapid assimilation of the manners 
and bearing of those about him; they had 
heard none but welcome reports of him 
from and made clear to him 
their gratification at the fact. Their smile 
for him was as affectionate, their display of 
pleasure in his presence as marked, as ever, 
but had the sense, none the 
something altered. Lord Julius bore him 
company on his journey to London, and 
after a brief halt, took him away again for 
another fortnight, this time at Brighton. 
Ile was no more successful with the father, 
in the matter of helpful confidences, than 
he had been with the son. It was impos- 
sible to tell the strong, big, redoubtable old 
gentleman of what he felt to be his weak- 
A kind of desponding pride pos- 
sessed him, and closed his lips. He was not 
happy, as he had supposed he would be, and 
he could not bring himself to feel that at any 
point the fault was his. It was the 
sition that was incongruous. Yet how could 
he complain, or avow his discontent, wich- 
out seeming an ingrate to the benefactors 
whose heart had been in the work of shap- 
ing and gilding that position for him? 

Parliamer met this year in January, and 
Christian saw now a London which he had 
not imagined to himself—for which noth- 
ing, indeed, had prepared him. There came 
many invitations, and 
man, surprised and not a little 
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dismayed, called Lord Lingfield to his as- 
The prospect unfolded to him by 
this accomplished professor of the propri- 
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eties was terrifying enough. 
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of a week Christian cried out that the real- 
ity was too much. But Lingfield could see 
no alternative to going on. ‘* You will get 
used to it soon enough, now that you've 
once taken the plunge,’’ he assured him. 
‘*There are certain things that a fellow has 
to do, you know, when he’s in London in 
the season, or even now, in what you may 
call the half season, unless he’s going to 
chuck the thing altogether.’’ Christian 
replied with excitement that this was pre- 
cisely what he wished to do. In his own 
mind he had already reached the point of 
debating whether he could honorably go on 
using the money placed to his credit at the 
bank, most of which was still there, if he 
fled from London, and even England. 

Lord Lingfield was a fine young 
irreproachable in attire and manners, who 
expected to do something in politics, and 
who regarded his duty both to the future 
which he hoped to create for himself, and 
to the immediate present which had been 
created for him, with conscientious gravity. 
He had never thought of lightening or 
evading the tasks set before him; he had 
no perception whatever of the possibility of 
making such things easier for others. He 
assured Christian with gentle solemnity that 
desertion was not to be mentioned, and that 
even mitigation was undesirable. ‘‘It has 
all been arranged for you, ’’ he urged. ‘*‘ Upon 
my word you are very lucky. You have 
been to two houses already where I never 
get asked except to luncheon, and here is 
a card here which I could hardly believe 
To trifle with such chances 
would be simple madness. You will get to 
have all London at your fingers’ end, your 
very first season. Such a start as you're 
likely to have, I’ve never seen in my life. 
My dear fellow—you don’t realize what it 
means. ’’ 

**But Iam tired to death !’’ 
tian. ‘‘No doubt they are excellent people, 
but they weary me to the bone. The din- 
ners, the calls, the receptions, the dances— 
I have no talent whatever for these things. 
It is very kind of these people—but I know 
I am ridiculous in it all. I give them no 
pleasure, and God knows I receive none. 
Then why must it goon? For whose bene- 
fit is it? I swear to you, I would not mind 
the labor and fatigue, if it was any good 
that I was doing. Emanuel, for example, 
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toils like a slave, but then his work has 
great results. But this of mine iy 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ interposed Lingfield, smil- 
ingly. ‘‘But Emanuel could never have 
made much running in London. He dis- 
putes with people too much, don’t you 
know. They don’t like that. And I think 
you make much too hard work of it all. 
There’s no need for you to talk, you 
know. It isn’t expected of you. And I 
don’t see why you can’t move quietly 
along, going everywhere, being seen at 
the right places, and being civil to every- 
body, and not worry yourself at all. That's 
what you need, my dear boy—repose! Let 
the other people do the worry. Now, of 
course, in a case like Dicky Westland’s it’s 
different. He has to be amusing and use- 
ful, or he wouldn’t get asked. But you are 
not on all fours with him at all. To tell 
the truth—no doubt it'll sound strange to 
you, but it is the truth all the same—it’s 
better form for you not to be amusing, or 
brilliant, or that sort of thing. Fellows in 
your place don’t go in for it, you know.”’ 

Christian sighed, and chafing at the 


necessity of submission, still submitted. 
Now, as he lay back in his chair, the ret- 
rospect was augmented by six other weeks, 
in which he had passively yielded to what 
Lingfield had assured him was the inevita- 


ble. He had dined out almost every night, 
and had made countless calls. It seemed 
to him that he must have met everybody 
in this huge metropolis who possessed a dress 
coat. He yawned at the thought of them. 

Was he not himself to blame for this? At 
Christmas time he had been quite confident 
in answering ‘‘no’’ to this question: now he 
did not feelsosure about it. At one place 
or another he had come into contact with 
most of the members of the government, and 
with many of those distinguished statesmen 
on the opposite bench who, by the grace 
of the genial British electorate. would be 
ministers next time. He had talked with 
eminent artists, eminent scientists, eminent 
writers, eminent soldiers and sailors, and 
watched them and listened to them as 
they sat over their cigars, or moved about 
among the ladies in the drawing-rooms. 
Hostesses whose cordial good will to- 
ward him seemed equaled only by their 
capable control over others, had said to 
him time and time again: ‘“‘If there is 
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anyone you want to know, tell me.’’ The 
phrase lingered in his mind as a symbol of 
his position. He had merely to mention his 
wish, like some lucky person of the fables 
who possessed a talisman. It could not be 
said that he had used his magic power fool- 
ishly or perversely. He had followed in 
dutiful, painstaking solicitude the path 
marked out for him by his advisers. He 
had done the best that was in him to do; 
he had gone wherever Lingfield bade him 
go; he had loyally kept awake late at 
night; he had smiled and bowed and spoken 
affable words; he had fulfilled punctually 
all the engagements imposed upon him. 
What was more, he could no longer pretend 
that he made a failure of the thing: it 
was known to him that he had created a 
pleasant impression upon London, and that 
people liked him. 

For all that, he could not feel that in 
turn he liked these people. Among those 
of whom he had seen the most, was there 
any whom he profoundly desired ever to see 
again? He passed some random figures in 
mental review, and suffered them to vanish 
without thrusting forth any tentacle of 
thought to detain them. They had not 
entered his real life; they meant nothing 
to him. Positively he was as much 
alone in London to-day as he had been 
when he first set foot in it. Indeed, was 
he not the poorer to-day by all those lost 
illusions and joyous, ardent hopes now faded 
to nothingness? In return for these de- 
parted treasures, he had only empty hands 
to show—and a jaded, futilely mutinous, 
empty mind as well. 

The soft, equable tinkle of the door-bell 
caught his ear, but scarcely arrested his at- 
tention. Perhaps unconsciously the sound 
served to polarize his thoughts, for suddenly 
it became apparent to him that he was in 
revolt. All this intolerable social labor was 
ended for him—definitely and irrevocably 
ended. He would not dine at another 
house; he would burn forthwith his basket 
of cards, and the little book with its record 
of ladies’ days ‘‘at home.’’ 

He sat up and sipped at his lukewarm 
tea, with the glow of a new resolve on his 
face. 

Falkner—a smooth-mannered, assiduous, 
likable man of middle age whom Emanuel 
had given him from his own household— 
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entered the room to announce a caller. A 
brisk, alert tread on the polished hall floor 
behind him cut into his words, so that 
Christian did not catch them. He rose, 
and looked inquiringly. 

For an instant, he felt that he was not 
glad to see the person who came in. It 
was a young man of about his age, tall and 
fair, and handsome in a -buoyant, bright- 
faced way of his own. His blue eyes 
sparkled cheerfully into Christian’s doubtful 
glance, and he held out a hand as he ad- 
vanced. Everybody in the world called 
him Dicky Westland, and for this opening 
moment Christian thought of him as pre- 
eminently typical of all the vanities and ar- 
tificialities he was on the point of forswear- 
ing. 

‘*Not seedy, I hope?’’ the new-comer said 
in comment upon the other’s loose attire— 
and perhaps upon his dubious countenance 
as well. His voice had a musical vivacity 
in it which seemed to lighten the room. 
Christian, as he took the hand and shook 
his head, smiled a little. It began to occur 
to him that really he did like this young 
man. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, with a gesture toward 
achair. ‘‘I’mall right. Only the whim 
seized me—to come home and read a book. 
I got homesick, I think.’’ 

This statement, once in the air, seemed 
funny to the young man, and Dicky West- 
land laughed aloud. Christian, sitting 
down opposite his visitor, felt himself shar- 
ing his animation. ‘‘It was good of you to 
come,’’ he declared, witha refreshed tone. 
‘*The truth is, I’m tired out. I am up too 
late. I run about too much.’’ 

‘*Yes, a fellow does get hipped,’’ as- 
sented Dicky. ‘‘But you are so tremen- 
dously regular, it doesn’t do you any harm. 
A day’s rest now and then, and you’re 
right as a trivet again.”’ 

‘*Regular, ’’ Christian repeated, musingly. 
He formed his lips to utter some reflection 
the theme, and then closed them 
again. ‘‘Will you have acup of tea?’’ he 
asked, with the air of thinking of some- 
thing else. 

The other shook his head, and preserved 
a posture of vivacious anticipation, as if 
Christian had made a literal promise to un- 
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burden his mind. The suggestion was so 
complete that Christian accepted it as a 
mandate. 

‘‘Tam glad you came,”’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause—well, because I have come to a con- 
clusion in my mind, and I should like to 
put it into words for you—so that I can 
also hear it myself. I am resolved to go 
away—to leave London.”’ 

Dicky lifted his brows in puzzlea in- 
terrogation. ‘‘How do you mean?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*T do not like it,’’ Christian repiied, 
speaking more readily now, and enforcing 
his words with eager hands. Lingfield had 
cautioned him this gesticulatory 
tendency, but the very consciousness that 
he was in rebellion brought his hands up- 
ward into the conversation. ‘‘It not 
what I care for. I come into it too late, 
no doubt, to understand — appreciate it, 
properly. The people I meet—I have no 
feeling for them. It seems a waste of my 
time to sit with them, to stand and talk, to 
go about from one of their houses to another. 
At the end of it all, there is nothing. They 
have all thick shells on, and they are not 
going to let me get inside of them. And 
moreover, if I did get inside, who can be 
sure there would be anything of value 
there? It does not often look so to me, 
from the outside. But it is a waste of time 
and labor, and it does not amuse me in the 
least, and why should I pursue it*’* 

‘*Quite right !’’ said Dicky. 

‘‘Then you agree with me?—you ap- 
prove?’’ asked Christian, not concealing his 
surprise. 

‘‘Of course I do. It’s awful rot,’’ the 
other affirmed. He observed his host si- 
lently for a space, and meanwhile, by a 
quite visible process, the familiar external 
elasticity, not to say flippancy, of his manner 
seemed to fall away from him. ‘*With me, 
of course,’’ he went on, almost gravely, ‘‘I 
have to doit. I must get my secretaryship, 
or I can’t live. My relations could put me 
into the swim, but they can’t support me 
there indefinitely. I have only two aunts, 
you know—dear old things, they are—and 
they keep me going, but they have only life 
interests, and I fancy they have to scrape a 
little as it is.”’ 
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HER LETTER TO HIS SECOND WIFE. 


By BRANDER 


HE was gaily humming a lilting tune as 
she flitted about the spacious sitting- 
room, warm with the mellow sunshine of 
the fall. From the broad bow-window 
she looked down on the reddened maples 
in Gramercy Park where a few lingering 
leaves were dancing in the fitful au- 
tumn breeze. Turning away with a grace- 
ful bird-like movement, she floated across 
to the corner and glanced again into a tall 
and narrow mirror set in the door of a huge 
wardrobe. She smiled back at the pretty 
face she saw there reflected. Then she 
laughed out merrily, that she had caught 
herself again at her old trick. Yet she did 
not turn away until she had captured two 
or three vagrant wisps of her pale-gold hair, 
twisting them back into conformity with 
their fellows. When at last she glided off 
with a smile still lingering on her dainty 
little mouth, the whole room seemed to be 
illuminated by her exuberant happiness. 

And this was strong testimony to the 
brightness of the bride herself, for there 
was nothing else attractive in that sitting- 
room or in the rest of the house. The fur- 
niture was stiff and old-fashioned through- 
out and the hangings were everywhere heavy 
and somber. The mantelpiece was of star- 
ing white marble; and on each side of this 
was a tall bookcase of solid black walnut 
highly varnished and overladen with mis- 
placed ornament. The rectangular chairs 
were covered with faded maroon reps. The 
window curtains were of raw silk, thickly 
lined and held back by cords with black- 
walnut tassels. The least forbidding object 
in the room was a shabby little desk, of 
which the scratched white paint contrasted 
sharply with the dull decorum of the other 
furniture. 

The bride had brought this desk from the 
home of her youth to her husband’s house 
and she cherished it as a possession of her 
girlhood. By the side of it was a low cane- 
backed rocking-chair, and in this she sat 
herself down at last. A small rectangular 
package was almost under her hand on the 
corner of the desk; and she opened it 
eagerly and blushed prettily as she dis- 
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covered it to contain her new visiting-cards 
—‘‘Mrs. John Blackstock.’’ She repeated 
the name to herself with satisfaction at its 
sonorous dignity.’ John Blackstock seemed 
to her exactly the name that suited her 
husband, with his and his 
strength. Next to the cards was another 
package, a belated present from a school- 
mate; it contained a silver-mounted calen- 
dar. She held it in her hand and counted 
back the days to her wedding—just twenty, 
and it seemed to her hardly a week. Then 
she remarked that in than a fort- 
night it would be Thanksgiving; and she 
thought at once of the many blessings she 
would have to give thanks for this year, 
many more than ever before—above all, for 
John! 

Suddenly it struck her that a year could 
make startling changes in a woman's life— 
oreven half a year. Twelve months ago 


gentleness 


less 


in the New England. mill-town where her 
parents lived she had no thought of ever 
coming to New York to stay or of marrying 


soon. Last Thanksgiving she had never 
seen John; and indeed, it was not till long 
after Decoration Day that she had first 
heard his name; and now there was a plain 
gold ring on her finger, and John and she 
were man and wife. If she had not ac- 
cepted Mary Morton’s invitation she might 
never have met John! She shuddered at 
the fatal possibility; and she marveled how 
the long happiness of a woman’s life might 
hang on a mere chance. When the Mortons 
had asked her to go to Saratoga with them 
to spend the Fourth of July she had hesi- 
tated, and she came near refusing after Mary 
had said that Mr. Blackstock was going to 
be there, and that he was a widower now, 
and that there was a chance for her. She 
detested that kind of talk and thought it 
was always in bad taste. But then Mary 
Morton was a dear, good girl; and it was 
natural that Mr. Morton should be interested 
in Mr. Blackstock, since Mr. Blackstock was 
the head of the New York house that took 
all the output of the Morton mills. She 
had decided to go to Saratoga at last, partly 
because her father thought it would amuse 














her, and partly just to show Mary Morton 
that she was not the kind of girl to he 
thrown at a man’s head. 

The morning after their arrival in Sara- 
toga, when they were walking in Congress 
Park, Mary had pointed out John to her, 
and she remembered that he had seemed to 
her very old. Of course, he was not really 
old; she knew now that he was just forty; 
but she was only twenty herself, and at first 
had 


impressed her 


sight he 


as an old man. 
That 
he came 


evening 
over 
hotel 
to call on Mr. 
Morton and he 


to their 


was presented 


to her. Mary 
had been tell- 
ine her how 
his wife had 


died the 
mer before, and 


sum- 


how he had 
been inconsol- 
able; and so 
she could not 


help sympa- 
thizing with 
him, nor could 
she deny that 
he had seemed 
to be taken 
with her from 
the beginning. 
Instead of talk- 
ing to Mr. 
Morton or to 
Mary, he kept 
turning to her 
and asking her 
Be- 
fore he got up 


opinion. 
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to go he 
invited them all to go down to the lake with 
him the next day for a fish dinner. Twenty- 
four hours later he asked her to drive with him 
alone, and while she was wavering Mary had 
accepted for her; and really she did not see 


why she should not go with him. She had 


liked him from the first, he was so quiet 
and reserved, and then he had been so lonely 
since the death of his wife. 


On Sunday he 
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had taken her to church; and the next 
morning he had moved over to their hotel. 
She had been afraid that Mary might tease 
her, but she did not care, for she was get- 
ting to like to have him attentive to her. 
She had made up her mind not to pay any 
regard to anything Mary might say. What 
Mary did say was to ask her to stay on 
another fortnight. She wondered now what 
would have happened if her father had re- 
fused his per- 
mission. As 
it was, she re- 
mained in 


Saratoga two 
weeks longer 


—and so did 
John, though 
Mr. Morton 
said that the 
senior partner 
of Blackstock, 
Rawlings & 
Cameron had 
lots of things 
to do in New 


York. Then 
Mary used to 
smile and to 


tell her hus- 
band that Mr. 
Blackstock 
had more 
pressing busi- 
ness on hand 
in Saratoga 
than in New 
York. 

At last they 
all started for 
home again 
and John had 
come with 
them as far 
as Albany. 
When he held 
her hand just as the car was going and 
said good-bye, it was rather abruptly that 
he asked her if he might come and see her 
at Norwich—and he had blushed as he 
explained that he might be called there 
soon on important business. 

As the picture of this scene rose before 


the eyes of the young bride, she smiled 
again. She knew now what she had 
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guessed then—that she was the important 
business that was bringing the senior part- 
ner of Blackstock, Rawlings & Cameron to 
Norwich. When he came up the next 
Saturday and had made the acquaintance 
of her father and mother she began to think 
that perhaps he was really interested in her. 
She spent the next twenty-four hours in a 
strange dream of ecstasy; and when he 
walked home with her after the evening 
service she knew that she had found her fate 
most unexpectedly. As they neared her 
father’s door, he had asked her if she were 
willing to trust her future to him, and she 
had answered solemnly that she was his 
whenever he might choose to claim her. 
Although she had said this, she was taken 
aback when he had wished her to be married 
early in September. She had had to beg 
to have the wedding postponed till the end 
of October, assuring him that she could not 
be ready before then. Now as she sat there 
rocking silently in the sitting-room of his 
house in New York, with a smile of hap- 
piness curving her lips, and as she recalled 
the swiftness of time’s flight during the few 


weeks of her engagement, she did not regret 
that his neglected business would keep him 
in town all winter and that the promised trip 
to Europe was postponed until next sum- 


mer. They had gone on their brief wed- 
ding journey to Niagara and Montreal and 
Quebec; and they had returned only the 
day before. Last night for the first time 
had she sat at the head of his table as the 
mistress of his house. For the first time 
that morning had she poured out his coffee 
in their future home, smiling at him across 
the broad table in the dingy dining-room 
with its black horsehair chairs. 

Then he had sent for a cab and he had 
insisted on her coming down to the office 
with him. It was the first time that she 
had seen the immense building occupied by 
Blackstock, Rawlings & Cameron, with the 
packing-cases piled high on the sidewalk 
and with half a dozen drays unloading the 
goods just received from Europe.  Al- 
though two or three of the clerks were 
looking at him when he got out of the cab, 
he had kissed her; and although she sup- 
posed she must have blushed, she did not 
really object. She was John’s wife now, 
and it did not matter who knew it. He 
had called to the driver to come back so 
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that he might tell her to stop anywhere she 
pleased on her way uptown and to buy any- 
thing she fancied. She had come straight 
home without buying anything, for of 
course she was not going to waste -John’s 
money. 

All the same the house was very old- 
fashioned and it sadly needed to be re- 
furnished. John was rich, and John was 
generous with his money; and she felt sure 
he would let her do over the house just as 
she pleased. Then her thoughts went back 
to the days when she had been sent to a 
boarding-school in New York to finish her 
education and to the afternoon walks when 
she and the other girls two by two had 
again and again passed in front of that very 
house; and now it was her home for the 
rest of her life. It was hers to brighten 
and to beautify and to make over to suit 
herself. She did not want to say a word 
against John’s first wife, but it did seem to 
her that the elder woman had lacked taste 
at least. The wall-papers and the hangings 
were all hopeless, and the furniture was 
simply prehistoric. The drawing - room 
looked as though nobody had ever dared 
to sit in it; and it was so repellent that she 
did not wonder everybody kept out of it. 

Probably his first wife was a plain sort 
of person, who did not care to entertain at 
all; perhaps she was satisfied with the nar- 
row circle of church work. The young 
woman remarked how her mind kept on re- 
turning to her predecessor. She was ready 
to confess that this was natural enough, and 
yet it made her a little impatient neverthe- 
less. Her eyes filled with tears when she 
thought of the swiftness with which a 
woman is forgotten when once she is dead. 

She went to the window of the sitting- 
room and looked down on Gramercy Park 
again. The November twilight was set- 
tling down and the rays of the setting sun 
were obscured by a heavy bank of gray 
clouds. The wind had risen and was whirl- 
ing the dead leaves in erratic circles. Rain 
was threatened and might come at any 
minute. The day that had begun in glorious 
sunshine was about to end in gloom. The 
young bride was conscious of a vague feel- 
ing of loneliness and homesickness; she 
found herself longing for John’s return. 

As she turned away she heard the front 
door close heavily. With the swift hope 














that her husband might have come home 
earlier than he had promised, she flew to 
the head of the stairs. She was in time to 
see the butler gravely bowing an elderly 
gentleman into the drawing-room. 
Disappointed that it was not John, she 
went back to the sitting-room and dropped 
into the rocking-chair by her old desk. She 
wondered who it was that hastened to 
call on her the day after her home-coming. 
A minute later, the butler was standing 
before her with the salver in his hand and 
a card on it. 
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ancy at the fear lest he should not like her. 
When she entered the drawing - room — 
which seemed so ugly in her eyes then that 
she was ready to apologize for it—the min- 
ister greeted her with a reserved smile. 

‘*T trust you will pardon this early visit, 
Mrs. Blackstock ** he began. 

‘*It is very good of you to come and see 
me so soon, Dr. Thurston,’’ she inter- 
rupted a little nervously, as she dropped 
into a chair. 

‘*It is a privilege no less than a duty, my 
dear young 
















She took it 
with keen cu- 
riosity. 

‘*Dr. Thur- 
ston!’ she 
cried. ‘‘Did 
you tell him 
Mr. Black- 
stock was not 
home yet ?’’ 
‘*Yes,m’am,’’ 
the butler 
responded; 
‘‘and he said 
it was Mrs. 
Blackstock he 
wished to see 
particularly. ’’ 

‘* Oh, very 
well,’’ she re- 
turned. ‘‘Say 
I will be down 
in a minute.’’ 
When the but- 
ler had gone, she ran to the tall mirror 
and readjusted her hair once more and 
felt to make sure that her belt was in po- 
sition on her lithe young waist. She was 
glad that she happened to have on a 
presentable dress, so that she need not 
keep the minister waiting. 

As she slowly went downstairs she tried 
in vain to guess why it was that Dr. Thur- 
ston wanted to see her particularly. She 
knew that John had had a pew in Dr. 
Thurston’s church for years and that he was 
accustomed to give liberally to all its chari- 
ties. She had heard of the beautiful ser- 
mon the doctor had preached when John was 
left a widower, and so she almost dreaded 
meeting the minister for the first time all 
alone. She lost a little of her habitual buoy- 


































lady,’’ he re- 
turned affa- 
bly, resuming 
his own seat, 
‘*for me to be 
one of the first 
to welcome to 
her new home 
the wife of an 
old friend. 
There is no 
man in all my 
congregation 
for whom I 
have a higher 
regard than I 
have for John 
Blackstock.” 
The young 
wife did not 
quite like to 
have her hus- 
} band patron- 
ized even by 
the minister 
of hischurch, 

} but smiled 
sweetly as 
} she replied, 
et te ve 
| kind of you 
: to say that— 
and I am sure 
that there is 
no one whose 
than he does 
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““MARY HAD POINTED OUT JOHN 
TO HER.” 

friendship John values more 

yours, doctor.’’ 

The minister continued gravely as though 
putting this compliment aside. ‘‘Yes, I 
think I have a right to call your husband 
an old friend. He joined my church only 
a few months after I was called to New 
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York and that is nearly fifteen years ago— 
a large part of a man's life. I have observed 
him under circumstances of unusual. trial 
and I can bear witness that he is made 
of sterling stuff. I was with him when he 
had to call upon all his fortitude to bear 
what is perhaps the hardest blow any man 
is required to submit to—the unexpected 
loss of the beloved companion of his 
youth.”’ 

Dr. Thurston paused here; and the bride 
did not know just what to say. She 
could not see why the minister should find 
it necessary to talk to her of the dead 
woman, who had been in her thoughts all 
the afternoon. 

‘*Perhaps it may seem strange to you, Mrs. 
Blackstock,’’ he went on after an awkward 
silence, ‘‘that I should at this first visit and 
at this earliest opportunity of speech with 
you—that I should speak to you .of the 
saintly woman who was John Blackstock’s 
first wife. I trust that you will acquit me 
of any intention of offending you and I beg 
that you will believe that I have mentioned 
her only because I have a solemn duty 
before me.’’ 

With wide-open eyes the bride sat still 
before him. She could _ not understand 
what these words might mean. When her 
visitor paused for a moment, all she could 
say was, ‘‘Certainly—certainly,’’ and she 
would have been greatly puzzled to explain 
just what it was she wished to convey by 
the word. A vague apprehension thrilled 
her, for which she could give no reason. 

**T will be brief, ’’ the doctor began again. 
‘*Perhaps you are aware that the late Mrs. 
Blackstock died of heart failure?’’ 

The bride nodded and answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
She wanted to say, ‘‘What of it? 

She 
Why 


ves. 
And what have I to do with her now? 
is dead and gone; and I am alive. 
cannot she leave me alone?’’ 

‘But it may be you do not know,’ 
Dr. Thurston continued, ‘‘that she herself 
was aware of the nature of her disease? 
She learned the fatal truth two or three 
years before she died. She kept it a secret 
from her husband and to him she was al- 
ways cheerful and hopeful. But she made 
ready for death, not knowing when it might 
come, but feeling assured that it could not 
long delay its call. She was a brave woman 


and a devout Christian; and she could face 
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the future fearlessly. Then, as ever, her 
first thought was for her husband, And she 
grieved at leaving him alone and lonely 
whom she had cared for so many years. If 
she were to die soon her husband would 
not be an old man, and perhaps he might 
take another wife. This suggestion was 
possibly repugnant to her at first; but in 
time she became reconciled to it.”’ 

The bride was glad to hear this. 
how this seemed a little to lighten te 
gloom which had been settling down upon 
her all the afternoon. 

‘*Then it was that the late Mrs. Black- 
stock, dwelling upon her husband's second 
marriage, decided to write a letter to you, *’ 
and as the minister said this he took an 
envelope from his coat pocket. 

‘*To me?’’ cried the young wife, spring- 
ing to her feet, as though in self-defense. 
Her first fear was that she was about to 
learn some dread mystery. 

‘“*To you,’’ Dr. Thurston 
calmly—‘‘at least to the woman, whoever 
she might be, whom John Blackstock 
should take to wife.’’ 

‘*‘Why—’’ began the bride, with a little 
hysteric laugh, ‘‘why, what could she 
possibly have to say to me?’’ And _ her 
heart was chill within her. 

‘*That I cannot tell you,’’ the minister 
answered; ‘‘she did not read the leiter to 
me. She brought it to me one dark day 
the winter before last; and she besought 
me to take it and to say nothing about it 
to her husband; and to hand it myself to 
John Blackstock’s new wife whenever they 
should return from their wedding trip and 
settle down in this house.”’ 

Then Dr. Thurston rose to his feet and 
tendered her the envelope. 

‘*You want me to read that?’’ the bride 
asked in a hard voice, fearful that the 
dead hand might be going to snatch at her 
young happiness. 

‘*T have fulfilled my promise in deliver- 
ing the letter to you,’’ the minister re- 
sponded. ‘‘Butif you ask my advice, I 
should certainly recommend you to read 
it. The writer was a good woman, a saintly 
woman; and whatever the message she has 
sent you from beyond the grave, as it 
were, I think it would be well for you to 
read it.”’ 

The young 


Some- 


answered 


wife took the envelope. 























‘*Very well,’’ she answered, ‘‘since I must 
read it, I will.’’ 

‘I am conscious that this interview can- 
not but have been somewhat painful to you, 
Mrs. Blackstock, ’’ said the minister, moving 
toward the door. ‘‘Certainly the situation 
is strangely unconventional. But I trust 
you will forgive me for my share in the 


. 


matter 





‘*Forgive you?’’ finding 
with 
difficulty. 
** Oh, 

yes, I 


she rejoined, 


phrases 
yes— 


give you, of 

course.’ 
“Thon | 

bid 


good-after- 


will you 
noon,’ he re- 
turned. 
**Good - af- 
ternoon,’’ she 
answered au- 
tumatically. 
‘*T beg that 
you will give 
my regards to 
your hus- 
band.’ 
‘To ) 
husband ?”’ 
she repeated. 
**Of course, of 4 
course.”’ 
When 
Thurston 


Dr. 
had 
gone at last, 
the bride 
stood still in 
the 
the 
room with the 


center of 


drawing- é 
lrawing RB. Child 


envelope gripped in her hand. Taking 
a long breath she tore it open with a 


single motion and took out the half dozen 
that were folded within it. She 
turned it about and shook it suspiciously, 
but nothing fellfrom it. This relieved her 
dread a little, for she had feared that there 
might be some inclosure—something that 
she would be sorry to have seen. 

With the letter in her hand at last, she 
hesitated no longer; she unfolded it and 
began to read. 


sheets 
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The ink was already faded a little, for 
the date was nearly two years old. The 
handwriting was firm but girlishly old-fash- 
ioned; it was perfectly legible, however. 
This is what the bride read: 
‘*My Dear Youne FRIEND: 
‘*T must begin by begging your pardon 
for writing you this letter. I hope you will 
forgive it as the strange act of a foolish old 
woman who 
wants to tell 
you some of 
the things her ’ 
heart is full 
of. 
Fou 
not know 
—at least I 
think it 
likely you do 
not, although 








do 
me 


most 
I cannot be 


sure of this, 
for you may be 


one of the 
girls I have 


Hseen growing 
Hup. And I do 
not know you 
ifor sure; but 
} all the same I 
have 
thinking of 
you very often 
in the past few 
weeks. I have 
thought about 
}you so often 
that at last I 
} have made up 
my mind to 
write you this 
letter. When I first had the idea, I did 
not want to, but now, I have brooded over 
it so long that I simply must. 

‘‘T have been wondering how you wil 
take it, but I can’t help that now. I have 
something to say, and I am going to say 
it. [have been wondering, too, what you will 
be like. I suppose that you are young, very 
young perhaps, for John has always been 
fond of young people. You are a good wo- 
man, I am sure, for John could never have 
anything to do with a woman who was not 


been 
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good. Young and good I feel sure you 
will be; and that is all I know about you. 

‘*T cannot even guess how you have been 
brought up or what your principles are or 
your ideas of duty. I wish I could. I am 
very old-fashioned myself, I find, and so 
few young people nowadays seem to have the 
same opinion about serious things that I 
have. I wish I could be sure you were a 
sincere Christian. I wish I were certain you 
held fast to the old ideas of duty and self- 
sacrifice that have been the honor and the 
glory of the good women of the past. But 
I have no right to expect that you will think 
about all these things just as I do. And I 
know only too well how weak I am myself 
and how neglectful I have been in improving 
my own opportunities. The most I can do is 
to hope that you will do what I have always 
tried to do ever since I married John—and 
long before, too; and that is to make him 
happy and to watch over him. 

‘*Tf you are very young perhaps you do not 
yet know that men are not like us women; 
they need to be taken care of just like chil- 
dren. It is a blessed privilege to be a 
mother, but a childless wife can at least be 
a mother to her husband. That is what I 
have been trying to do all these years. I 
have tried to watch over John as though he 
were my only son. Perhaps if our little girl 
had lived to grow up I might have seen a 
divided duty before me. But it pleased God 
to take her to Himself when she was only a 
baby in arms and He has never given me 
another. Many a night I have lain awake 
with my arms aching to clasp that little 
body again; but the Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord! So I have had nothing to draw 
me away from my duty to John. If you 
have children some day—and God grant 
that you may, for John’s heart is set on a 
boy—if you have children, don’t let your 
love for them draw you away from John. 
Remember that he was first in your love 
and see that he is last He will say 
nothing, for he is good and generous; but 
he is quick to see neglect, and it would be 
bitter if he were left alone in his old age. 

**You will find out in time that he is very 
sensitive, for all he is a man and does not 
complain all the time. So cheerful 
always, as it annoys him to see anybody in 
pain or suffering in any way. 


also. 


be 


It is a great 
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comfort to me now that the disease that is 
going to take me away from him, sooner or 
later, I cannot know when—that it is sud- 
den and not disfiguring and that he need 
not know anything at all about it until it is 
all over. I have made the doctor promise 
not to tell him till I am dead. 

‘*You see John has his worries downtown 
—not so many now as he used to have, I 
am thankful to say; and I have tried al- 
ways to make his home bright for him so 
that he could forget unpleasant things. I 
hope you will always do that, too; it isa 
wife’s duty, [think. You will forgive my tell- 
ing you these things, won’t you? You seeI 
am so much older than you are, and I have 
known John forso many years. I have 
found that it relieves his feelings sometimes 
to tell me his troubles, and to talk over 
things with me. Of course, I don’t know 
much about business and I suppose that what 
I say is of no value; but it soothes him to 
have sympathy. So I hope you will never 
be impatient when he wants to tell you 
about his partners and the clerks and things 
of that sort. I have seen women foolish 
enough not te want to listen when their hus- 
bands talked, about business. I do hope 
that you are wiser, or at any rate, that you 
will take advice from an old woman like 
me, thinking only of the happiness of the 
man you have promised to love, honor and 
obey. You will learn in time how good 
John is. Perhaps you may think you know 
now—but you can’t know that as well as I 
do. 

‘*You see I am older than John—not so 
much older, either, only a little more than 
two years. He doesn’t like me to admit it, 
but it is true; and of late I have been afraid 
that everybody could see it, for I am past 
forty now and I feel very old sometimes, 
He looks 
just as he did twenty years ago; he has not 
a gray hair in his head yet. He comes up- 
stairs to me after he gets back from the 
office with the same boyish step I know so 
well. 

‘*He was only a boy when I first saw him 
in the little village schoolhouse. His fam- 
ily had just moved into our neighborhood, 
and the school he had been to before was 
not very good, and so I was able to help 
him with his lessons. The memory of that 
first winter when we were boy and girl to- 


while John is as young as ever. 
















































gether has always been very precious to me; 
and I cau see him now as he used to come 
into the school, panting with his hard run to 
get there in time. 

‘*T don’t know when it was that I began 
to love him, but it was long before he had 
grown tobeaman. That early love of mine 
gave me many a sorrowful hour in those days, 
for there were other girls who saw how hand- 
some John was. One girl there was he used 
to say was 
pretty, but I 
never could 
see it, for she J 
had red hair 
and freckles 
—but perhaps 
John said this 
to tease me, 
for he was al- 
ways fond of 
a joke. This 
girl made up 
to him, and 
John came 
near marrying 
her; but fort- 
unately a new 
minister came 
to town and 
she gave up 
John and took 
So John 
back to 
that 
we 


him. 
came 
me, and 
spring 
were married. 

‘*John was 
not rich then; 
he had his way 
to make, but 
when an old 
family friend 
offered him 
a place in 
NewYork city 
he hesitated. 
He did not want to take me away from 
my mother; he has always been so good 
to me. But mother would not hear of it; 
and so we came to this big city, and 
John succeeded from the very first. It was 
not ten years before he was taken into the 
firm; and now for two years he has been at 
the head of it. I doubt if there is another 
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man as young as he is in all New York at 
the head of so large a business. 

‘*When we first came to New York we 
boarded; and then after a while we found 
a little house in Grove Street. It was there 
baby was born and there she died; and per- 
haps that is why I was so ungrateful as to 
be sorry when John bought this big house 
here on Gramercy Park. He said he wanted 
his wife to have as good a house as any- 
| body else. Of 
course, [ought 
|| to have known 
| that a man of 
| John’s promi- 
could 
‘not go on liv- 
ing in Grove 
Street ; he had 
to take his 
position in the 
world. He let 
me have my 
own way about 
furnishing 
this house, al- 
though he did 
pretend to 
scold me for 
not spending 
enough mon- 
ey. I have 
been very hap- 
py here, al- 
though I will 
not say that I 
have never re- 
gretted the lit- 
tle house 
where my only 
child died; 
but, of course, 
I never told 
this to John 
and it has al- 
ways pleased 





nence 


me to see the 
handsome house. 


this 


pride he took in 


And now in a few weeks or a few months 
I shall leave it forever and I leave him 
also. 


‘*But I must not talk about myself any 
more. It is about John I wanted to speak. 
I meant to tell you how good he is and how he 
deserves to be loved with your whole heart. 
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I intended to ask you to take care of him 
as I have tried to do, to watch over him, 
to comfort him, to sympathize with him, to 
be truly his helpmate. 

‘*Especially must you watch over him, 
for he will not take care of himself. For 
instance, he is so busy all day that he will 
forget to eat any luncheon unless you keep 
at him; and if he goes without his lunch 
sometimes he has bad attacks of indigestion. 
And even when it is raining, he does not 
always think to take his overshoes or even 
his umbrella; and he ought to be particular, 
because he is threatened with rheumatism. 
If he has a cold, send for Dr. Cheever at once, 
and John seems to catch cold very easily ; 
once three years ago he came near having 
pneumonia. You must see that he changes 
his flannels early in the fall; he will never 
do it unless you get them out for him. You 
will have to look after him as if he were a 
baby; and that is one reason why I am 
writing this long, long letter, just to tell you 
what you will have to do. 

‘*Perhaps I had another reason, too—the 
joy I take always in talking about him and 
in praising him and in telling how good he is. 
I hope he has been happy with me all these 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


years and I know I have been very happy 
with him. It may be very fanciful in me 
but I like the idea that these words of mine 
praising him will be read after my death. 
If you love him, as I hope you do, with 
your whole heart and soul, you will under- 
stand why I have written this and you will 
forgive me. Yours sincerely, 
SaRAn BLAckstock.”’ 


Before the young bride had read the half 
of this unexpected communication, her eyes 
had filled with tears, and when she came to 
the end her face was wet. 

She stood silently in the center of the 
room where the minister had left her and 
she held the open sheets of the letter in her 
hand. Then the front door was closed 
with a jar to be felt all over the house; 
and in a moment she had heard her hus- 
band’s footstep in the hall. 

‘*John!’’ she cried. 

When he came to the door she flung her- 
self into his arms sobbing helplessly. 

**Oh, John,’’ she managed to say at last. 
** Your first wife was an angel! I don’t be- 
lieve I can ever be as good as she was. But 
you will love me too—won’t you, dear?’’ 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


By A. 


oo: of spar and sail, 

The stately frigate of the wars gone by 
Is obsolete. The romance of the sea 
No longer adds its charms to heroes’ deeds. 
The winds of heaven, used by skillful 

hands, 

Once bore to vict’ry winged ships 
Which, even in the smoke of combat, 
Still were sublimely beautiful. 
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The armored messenger of death 

Deals, without sentimental dash, 

Its blows to floating foe. 

Steam-sped, it bides no favoring breeze, 
But hurries on to conflict 

Despite opposing gales, 

And in the briefest battle 

Has either sunk beneath the waves, 

Or rides upon the billows, its opponents’ 


graves! 


























U NLESS the unforeseen happens, un- 

less imbroglios arise between the 
powers of Europe, or diplomacy takes some 
new turn on the questions vexing the Con- 
tinent, the 
coming fall will be the installing of the 
young queen of the Netherlands, Wilhel- 
mina, which is to take place in the Nieuwe 
Kerk (New Church) in Amsterdam, at mid- 
day, on September 6th. The ceremonial, it is 
true, will not have a tithe of the brilliancy 


one of the greatest events of 


THE CORONATION OF WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND. 


By CROMWELL CHILDRE. 


the 


eenth birthday, the days of queen 
mother’s regency will be over and Wilhel- 
mina will be in fact as well as in name ruler 
of the Netherlands. The oaths of Septem- 
ber 6th, and the ceremonial itself, are merely 
the formal pledging of queen and States 
General. Here Wilhelmina, scepter in hand, 
makes her first public appearance as sov- 
The Nieuwe Kerk in Amsterdam, 
but a few rods away from the palace, the 
town hall of the days when Amsterdam was 


ereign. 





that marked the recent 


coronation of Russia’s 


czar; it will be simple 


and without display: 
and yet there will be 
much that is curious 
and interesting in its 


details. No public act 
of coronation 
and there 
investiture 
of royal power. Simply, 
the 


houses of 


is to be 
performed, 
will be no 


combined 
the States 
General, the parliament 
of Holland, with the 
president of the upper 
house at her right hand, 
the queen will take the 
maintain the 
constitution and guard 
the liberty of her sub- 


before 





oath to 


jects; the president of 
the upper house will : ‘ agers a 
. 3 WILHELMINA AT PRESENT 
follow with an oath of 


hundred and 
will 


homage, and each of the one 


and legislators assembled 


swear fealty and faith before his new sov- 


forty more 
ereign. 

For seven years all Holland has been wait- 
ing for this event, watching its miniature 
queen, a child of but ten years when her 
father, William IIT., died, grow into her 
present attractive maidenhood. Dutch boys 
and girls, according to the custom of the 
country, do not become of age until they 
are twenty-three, but the constitution pro- 


vides otherwise in the case of a sovereign. 
her eight- 


Thus on the 31st of August, 








RECENT PORTRAIT. 


in its glory, now refitted 
and 
interior, will lend itself 
well to the pageantry of 
For pa- 
geantry there is to be, 
though not after the 
fashion of the Russian 
coronation. As far as 
possible the installation 
will be a purely national 
affair, a ceremony 
tween the queen and 
her own. Visitors will 
indeed be welcome, but 
they will not be sought 
after. No special em- 
bassies will be present 
from the other Euro- 
pean powers. Only the 
ordinary diplomatic 
corpsistoattend, and few 
beside her Dutch 
jects will see Queen Wil- 
helminatake her pledges. 

The place of installation is historic. Here, 
after the downfall of Napoleon's empire, 
on March 29, 1814, the prince of Orange, 
Wilhelmina’s great-grandfather, 
augurated as sovereign prince, and on Sep- 
tember 21, 1815, in consequence of certain 


remodeled as to its 


the occasion. 


be- 





sub- 


TIME. 


HER MOST 


was in- 


political events, he was made king of the 
Netherlands. William II., and William III., 
the young queen's grandfather, took their 
oaths here. The church jtself, a fine cathe- 
dral-like edifice, was built at the 
ning of the fifteenth century on the lines of 
the cathedral of Amiens. It originally pos- 
sessed thirty-four altars, and very rich orna- 
* 


begin- 
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ments which disappeared in 1578 when the 
city passed to the Protestants. Even now 
it is one of the noteworthy buildings in Eu- 
rope, With its numerous ornamented tombs, 
its old painted windows, its great organ of 
forty-three registers and its celebrated carved 
pulpit. The finest and most famous tomb 
is that of Admiral de Ruyter, killed in bat- 
tle in 1676. 

The front rows of the pews that fill up 
the body of the church will be torn out to 
make a space for the queen, her attendants 
Two hundred, at least, 
At 


and the legislators. 
will take active part in the ceremonies. 
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oath. It is altogether likely, however, that 
as she makes her queenly pledges she will 
take the scepter in her hand. 

A word may here be said regarding the 
crown jewels. The best description of them 
is to be found in an old copy of the ‘‘Am- 
sterdamsch Curant,’” dated November 28, 
1840, in which year these jewels were made 
for the coronation of William II. 

**The crown is a crimson velvet cap en- 
compassed by a circular golden band en- 
crusted with jewels of different colors, em- 
eralds, sapphires and diamonds. From this 


circular band rise sixteen short leaves of 








midday precisely, 
while the great organ || 


is intoning a psalm, 
the members of the 
States General will 
enter from the tran- 
septs to await their 
queen. They will 


wear military uni- 
forms or court dress, 
the latter consisting | 
of coat, waistcoat and || 
trousers of dark blue, 
cut like 

and hav- 
ing its sleeves decked 
with and the | 
trousers bearing gold | 


the coat a 


dress coat 


gold, 


stripes. | 
To these represent- 
atives 





the young queen, at- 





= gold, eight of which 


are surmounted by a 
| large pearl, the other 


eight being joined 
together by golden 


arches supporting tne 
ball of gold, which is 





topped by a golden 
These cight 
arches have each nine 
and are in- 
tricately ornamented. 

‘*The 


meter long 


cross. 


pearls 


scepter, one 
exclusive 
of the cone on top, is 
with  pal- 
mettes A lantique. 
**The ball is in an- 
tique style, and is set 
with precious stones 
of different hues. The 
sword of the realm is 


wrought 














of her people 

tended by her court— AT AGE 
the head marshal,the high chamberlain, the 
chief master of ceremonies, the master of 
the hounds, the chief equerry, the gentle- 
men in waiting, the ladies in waiting and 
the military aides-de-camp—will come up 
the church aisle through the expectant au- 
dience. She will be gowned in the purple 
of royalty and she may or may not wear 
the crown of the Netherlands and carry the 
scepter. This point has not been decided. 
In no part of the ceremony, at all events, will 
the crown be placed on her head. The consti- 
tution makes no provision as to this. It is en- 
tirely a question of-the queen's own pleasure. 
If she should elect not to wear the crown, it 
will be placed, together with the other in- 
signia of her rank, on a red-clothed table 
that will stand by her side as she takes the 


OF 





FOUR TERM. an ancient blade. The 
middle of the handle is covered with crim- 
The cone and the cross above 
The standard of the 
realm is fixed to a gilded spear. The coat 
of arms on it was painted by Van Hove.”’ 

In every way possible the precedents of 
the installations in 1840 and 1849, of Will- 
iam II. and William III., will be followed. 
Standing, a graceful figure, before her States 
General, without ceremony or introduction, 


son velvet. 
it are set with jewels. 


except perhaps a word of preface such as 
her father spoke, the new queen will make 
this pledge and oath: 

‘*T swear to the Dutch people that I will 
always maintain the constitution. I swear 
that with all my power I will always defend 
and conserve the independence of the realm; 
that I will protect the general and personal 














arp es 
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liberty and the rights of all my subjects; 
and that I will use all means that the laws 
give me to keep and promote the general 
and personal welfare as a good queen is 
obliged to do. So help me God Almighty.*’ 

As the last tones of her voice die away in 
the vaulted roof of the church, the president 
of the combined session of the parliament, 
who stands at that moment for all the Neth- 
erlands, will swear this oath, the guaranty 
of her subjects’ support: ‘‘In the name of 
the Dutch people and by virtue of the con- 
stitution we receive and do you homage as 


queen. We swear that we will maintain 


your inviolability and the rights of your 
crown. We swear to do everything good 
and faithful States General are bound to do. 
So help us God Almighty.”’ 

Each and every member of the parliament 
then takes this oath. By it are bound the 
whole people of Holland. Following this 
will come a short speech by the queen, for 
since her father, her grandfather and her 
great-grandfather spoke at their installations 
she must address her people here, their official 
The president of the States 
General will then say a few words, and a 
clergyman will make a prayer. This closes 
the simple ceremonial—a_ ceremonial that 
bids fair, nevertheless, to be notably im- 


queen at last. 


pressive. 
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One interesting feature of the ceremony 
will be the presence of a strange and pict- 
uresque group of notabilities from beyond 
seas—the Indian princes of the Dutch de- 
pendencies in the East Indies, petty rajahs, 
sultans and panembahans by the score. All 
of these minor royalties that can afford it— 
many of them being in these days in strait- 
ened circumstances—will come from the 
coasts of Asia to do homage to their queen. 
There will hardly be one who does not wear 
his native princely robes, and the bright 
colors and strange fashions and textures of 
these garments, combined with the swarthy 
faces above them, will give added interest 
to the scene. 

The princes whose presence is looked for— 
and these are the most important in the East 
Indies—are the sultan of Soerakasta and 
the sultan of Djakjakasta, Java; the sultan 
of Riouw, the sultan of Sambas, the 
sultan of Pontianak, the sultan of Koetei, 
the panembahan of Sintang, the sultan of 
Pasir and the sultan of Sambalioeng, Bor- 
neo; the rajah of Bwool, the princess of 
Tanette and the prince of Boni, Celebes; 
the sultan of Bima, Soembawa; the sultan 
of Tidore; the rajah of Koepang, and Don 
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Andrey Ximenis da Sylva, rajah of Sicka, 
in Flores. 

Though of chief importance, the queen's 
installation will be but one of a number of 
celebrations that will mark her coming of 
On September 3d the festivities 
are commence and entertainments will 
rapidly succeed one another for the space of 
a week at least. The evening of September 
7th will probably be marked by the 
court reception and ball, which will be the 
chief social event in the series of entertain- 
ments in the Amsterdam palace. All Am- 
sterdam will be en fete this week. The 
Hague, which is the court capital and the 
residence of the queen, will be deserted, and 
Amsterdam will be gayer than at any time this 


age. 


to 
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the high demands that will be made upon 
her. More anecdotes have, in all probability, 
been related about her than of any other 
sovereign in Europe, and nearly all of them, 
the Hollanders say, have been made up out 
of whole cloth. Queen Wilhelmina is still too 
young and has been altogether too busy with 
her studies to have any very marked tastes. 
She is fond of hunting, however, and is a 
skillful rider. What little she has seen of 
social life she likes, and it is quite probable 
that in a few years she will be the center of 
a gay and brilliant court. 

The stories of her romances are all fabri- 
cations, for she has never had a love affair. 
There only one prince 
princeling who ever expressed a_ desire 
to marry her. This hap- 


has been or 





last two hundred years. 
There are to be naval 
manceuvers of 
crews, with the 
dressed in the costumes 
of the natives of the de- 
pendencies ; a special 
exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt; an 
exhibition of the relics 
of the house of Orange; 


boats’ 


sailors 


allegorical processions, 
illuminations and a hun- 
dred other features, the 
details of which 
yet only in embryo. 
Personally the young 
queen is very charming. 
She not tall and 
slender, as the news- 


are as 


is 





pened a year or so ago, 
and 
nied at the very outset of 
his suit, on the ground 
that the queen far 
too young. Wilhelmina 
herseif had no power of 
decision in the matter. 
The Hollanders do not 
want their queen to marry 
for years yet. 
They would much dislike 
a prince consort at the 
present time. Her event- 
ual marriage is,of course, 
necessary, but they hope 
this will not come until 
she is twenty-three or 
twenty-four. 


the suitor was de- 


was 


several 








papers have depicted 
her, but of medium AGE OF 
height and inclined toward plumpness. Her 
manner is gay and her conversation clever. 
Holland is extremely proud of her. Her 
life thus far has been diligently devoted to 
study, for it has been the outspoken desire 
of the leaders of the Netherlands that she 
should be trained especially for her sovereign 
In addition to the usual subjects, 
the 


IN NATIONAL 


duties. 
she has been instructed carefully in 


principles of government and in interna- 
The chief of the marine staff 
the veneral staff of the 
army have for several years taught her the 


tional law. 
and the chief of 


of Altogether, 
considering her years, the 
throne remarkably well equipped to fulfill 


tactics and science war. 


she comes to 


Phlegmatic and prac- 
tical Dutch are, 
possessed of a large amount 
which itself in 
queen 


HEAD-DRESS AT 
SIXTEEN as the 
they are yet 
of reveals 
their 
and a proud anticipation of her success in 
managing the affairs of the realm. They 
will not content to see her married to 
any other than of the and 
strongest sons of a reigning European family ; 
and meanwhile they take entire satisfaction 
in the thought of years during which Hol- 
land may be, ruled by a girl queen who bears 
the favored name of the Dutch kings and 
whose character and training already prom- 
ise in her the ability to rule unaided as 
successfully as the Williams from whom she 


sentiment, 


chivalric devotion to young 


be 


one noblest 


is descended. 
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THE WILDERNESS WE 
By CHARLES 


HE man who administered the oath of 
office to the first President of the 
United States was destined a few years later 
to render a still more illustrious service to 
his country. 

The charm still lingers on this old page 
of our history, weighted as it was with such 
immeasurable consequences, not realized by 
our forefathers. Every schoolboy knows 
the story of Mr. Livingston's appointment 
as American minister to France; of his in- 
structions from President Jefferson to pur- 
chase the Island ef Orleans for a dockyard 
and depository; and of the minister's 
amazement when Marbois, the French treas- 
ury minister, offered to sell him, not an 
island, but a domain of imperial extent, the 
heart of the continent, reaching from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the English possessions on 
the north. 

The President had been authorized to ex- 
pend two millions of dollars, but this pro- 
posal called for fifteen millions. Mr. 
Monroe was sent over as an associate 
of the minister, but Mr. Livingston 
had assumed the responsibility before 
Mr. Monroe’s arrival, and had practi- 
cally accepted the proposed terms, as 
there was no time for delay. Both 
ministers, on April 30, 18038, con- 
cluded a treaty whereby 
France ceded to the United 
States the vast territory 
known as Louisiana, *‘for- 
ever and in full sover- 
eignty.”’ 

Then the storm broke. 
The purchase, undeniably, 
was somewhat revolution- 
ary, and thoroughly un- 
constitutional, as affecting 




























BOUGHT FROM FRANCE. 
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future membership in the Union, and as 
menacing the rights of the original parties 
to the ‘* Federal Contract.** Mr. Jefferson, 
himself a strict constructionist, did not con- 
sider it a constitutional act; ‘‘the execu- 
tive,’* he said, **has done an act beyond the 
Constitution. The Legislature must ratify 
it and throw themselves upon the country 
for an act of indemnity.*’ The Senate rati- 
fied the treaty and conventions, and on De- 
cember 20, 1803, the territory of Louisiana 
passed to the United States. 

Our most interesting notes, aside from 
the question of the legality of this acquisi- 
tion, relate the arguments brought forward 
by the opponents to the purchase. **Some 
were worried lest the East should become 
depopulated, lest a great emigration should 
set in, lest old men and young men, 
abandoning homes and occupations, should 
cross the Mississippi and perhaps found 
there a republic of their cwn. Some feared 
that mere extent of territory would rend the 
republic apart; that no common 
ties of interest could ever bind to- 
gether under one government men 
who fought Indians and trapped 
bears around the headwaters of the 
Missouri and men who built ships 
and caught fish in the harbors of 
the Atlantic Ocean.”’ 
And then the pur- 
chase would enor- 
mously increase the 
public debt. Two 
millions for an island 
and possibly as much 
ground on the main- 
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land as is now covered by the city of New 
Orleans all 
but fifteen million dollars for a ‘‘wilder- 
containing over one million square 
revolutionary, unconstitutional 
and not to be permitted. Even Mr. Living- 
ston bent to the storm he had raised, by 
pleading that we could sell a part of the 
tract if we could not use it. 

But few of the men of 1803 really under- 
stood the vast importance of the Louisiana 
purchase, in its relation to the development 
of American nationality. That which now 
makes the crowning pride of the American 
that the states of the Union 
spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was 
held then by many patriots as the extreme 
Though the Lewis and Clark 
expedition of 1804 and succeeding years 
gave the first accurate information regarding 
the basins of the Missouri and the Columbia, 
thus throwing a flood of light upon the then 
unknown part of our newly acquired terri 


was. enough, in conscience ; 


ness 


miles was 


citizen, are 


of danger. 


tory, still the opposers of expansion remained 
As late as 1825 this feeling 

Beside the immense area on 
this side of the Stony (Rocky) Mountains, con- 


unconvinced. 
was still strong. 


tained in this purchase, there were also the 
lands lying beyond, which now constitute 
the states of Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton; and in 1824-5 a strong effort was made 
in Congress to secure this territory against 


the conflicting claims of Great Britain. Mr. 
Smyth, of Virginia, declared in the House 
that ‘‘the limits of the federation could not 
be safely extended beyond the Stony Mount- 


he would 
tiers of states beyond the Mississippi, but no 
further.’* In the Mr. Dickerson, 
of New Jersey, pronounced the bill absurd. 
‘*A member of Congress,** he said, **travel- 
ing from his home to Washington and re- 
turn, would cover a distance of 9,200 miles; 
at the rate of thirty miles per day, and al- 
Jowing him forty-four days for Sundays, 
three hundred and fifty days would be con- 
sumed, and the member would have fourteen 
days in Washington before he started home ; 
it would be quicker to come around Cape 
Horn, or by Behring Straits, Baffin Bay 
and Davis Strait to the Atlantic, and so to 
Washington. True, the passage is not yet 
discovered, except upon our maps, but it 


9 


ains; not object to one or two 


Senate, 


will be as soon as Oregon is made a state. 
Mr. 
so effective that the bill, on his motion, was 
tabled. 

So much stress upon the old story, be- 
cause this is the stone a/most rejected by the 
builders. 

Prophecies of evil grew with the years. 
Morse in his **Universal Geography’? de- 
clared : ** All settlers who go beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River will be forever to the 
United States.’’ Pike, whose name isattached 
to the giant peak that was to serve as a mag- 
net to draw adventurous spirits from the East 
across the plain, condemned by him to ever- 
lasting sterility, made official report to the 
war department : ‘*From immense 
prairies may be derived one great advantage 
to the United States, namely, the restriction 


Dickerson’s geographical eloquence was 


lost 


these 
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of our population to 
some certain limits, and 
thereby a continuation 
of the Union. They 
will be constrained to 
limit themselves to the 
borders of the Missouri 
and Mississippi, while 
they leave the prairies, 
incapable of cultiva- 
tion, to the wandering 
and uncivilized aborig- 
ines of the country.”’ 

Even as late as 1858 


the *‘North American 
Review’? declared: 
‘The people of the 
United States have 
reached their inland 
western frontier, and 
the banks of the Mis- 
souri River are the 
shores at the termina- 
tion of vast ocean 


desert over one thousand miles in breadth, 
which it is proposed to travel, if at all, 
with caravans of camels, and which inter- 
final barrier to the establishment 
of large communities, agricultural, commer- 
cial or even pastoral. ”’ 

These were the prophecies. What of their 
fulfillment? The war of the Rebellion, with 
all its sacrifice of life, shedding of blood 
and expenditure of treasure, was not an un- 
mixed evil. Ranking close to its prime re- 
the extinction of human slavery and 
the homogeneity of the republic, came that 
great factor in the unification of the nation, 
the building of the Pacific railways. The 
‘‘earavan of the camel,’’ predicted in 1858, 


pose a 


sults, 
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became in realization 
the express train in 
1868. 


Let us glance briefly 
at the ‘*purchase’’ 
day. The representa- 
tion of states in the 
Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha this 
year from June Ist to 
November Ist, will 
come largely from the 
territory acquired in 
1803. Among those 
certain to make a mag- 
nificent showing, will 
be the states that were 
until recent times in- 
cluded in an area 
marked off like the 
desert of Sahara, and 
sprinkled all over with 
sand dots. The men 
who helped tomold and 
develop thisempire of the west, well remember 
the school maps of forty years ago, whereon 
that strip of territory lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains and west of the Missouri River, 
extending south to the Mexican border and 
north to British America, was an almost 
unknown land, and a very considerable 
portion of it was designated as the ‘‘Great 
American Desert.’’ That sandy feature of 
the map has been dropped many years, for 
and sufficient Some of the 
reasons are that the trans-Mississippi region 
produces a crop of 1,100,000,000 bushels 
of corn, valued at $235,000,000; wheat 
300,000,000 bushels, valued at $135,000, - 
000, and 27,000,000 tons of hay, valued 
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at $150,000,000. This cannot very well be 
scheduled as a desert land. Between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains is 
the magnificent and undisputed granary of 
our country, a farm of 67,000,000 acres 
under cultivation, yielding agriculturai prod- 
ucts to the value of one thousand million 
dollars a year. And the value of live stock 
and horses reaches the same figure. The 
mineral wealth of the trans-Mississippi states 
includes practically all the precious metals, 
and the bulk of other minerals produced in 
the United States. The annual value of 
gold and silver mined exceeds $100,000, - 
000, while the output of coal is 20,000,000 
tons annually, valued at $25,000,000; there 
200,000 oper- 
in mills and 
factories, earning 
$75,060,000 per 
year, and the value 
of the manufactured 
products reaches 
$1,400,000,000; 
the personal prop- 
erty aggregates over 
$6,000,000,000, 
which 


are 


atives 


represents 
less than one-fourth 
of the actual prop- 
erty value. 

In 1860 there 
2,100 miles 
of railway west of 
the Mississippi River 
and only 264 miles 
west of the Missouri. 
The railway mileage 
of the Missis- 
sippi now exceeds 80,000 miles. The in- 
crease in population has been marvelous; so 
recently as 1869, only thirty years ago, the 
trans-Mississippi population was 6,495, 168, 
and in 1890 it had reached 15,170,215, a 
growth of 250 per cent. in twenty years; 
at the close of 1896, the estimated popu- 
lation 20,168,260. The presidential 
1892 was 3,199,788, and in 1896 
3,983,786. Education has kept 


were 


west 


was 
vote in 
it was 


pace with the material advancement; there 
are 121 universities and colleges, 62,000 
schoolhouses and 5,700,000 schoolchildren 
in the trans-Mississippi region. 

West of the Mississippi River have been 
founded some of the most importent centers 
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of population and commerce in the United 
States. At the mouth of the Mississippi we 
have New Orleans, the commercial empori- 
um of the Gulf States. In the center is St. 
Louis, among the most prosperous of Ameri- 
can cities, reaching out clear to the Gulf of 
Mexico and Gulf of California with its job- 
bing trade and manufacturing enterprises. 
Up near the headwaters of the Mississippi 
are St. Paul and Minneapolis, the great- 
est milling and lumber centers in America. 
On the Gulf of Mexico lies Galveston and 
near the Rio Grande is San Antonio, both with 
growing international trade. In the heart 


of the corn belt are Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Sioux City, 


Des Moines, Topeka, 
Lincoln and Council 
Bluffs. On the crest 
of the Rockies is 
Denver, the beauti- 
ful, and south of the 
Colorado capital are 
Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Santa Fe 
Albuquerque. 
Beyond the Wasatch 
. range, Salt Lake 
City, the famous 
capital of Utah, 
challengesattention, 
and points the way 
to the golden shores 
of the Pacific, of 
which San Francisco 
is the commercial 
metropolis, with Los 
Angeles holding a 
profitable monopoly 
; of the semi-tropical 
fruit trade, which has assumed enormous 
proportions. Then come Portland, where 
flows the Oregon, and Tacoma and Seattle, 
contesting the supremacy of the vast com- 
merce of Puget Sound. Other important and 
growing commercial centers have been es- 


and 


tablished in the mountain states. Notable 
among these are Boise City, Spokane, 


Butte, Helena, Ogden, Laramie, Cheyenne 
and Deadwood. 

A fair index of the intelligence and pro- 
gressive spirit of any country or section is 
its newspapers. Measured by that standard, 
the trans-Mississippi states are the peer of 
any portion of the United States or the 
world. In point of character and enterprise 
*6 
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the great newspapers west of the Mississippi 
will compare favorably with those of the 
most populous and progressive states. Thirty 
years ago the number of newspapers pub- 
lished in the whole United States was less 
than 5,000. Now the number west of the 
Mississippi aggregates nearly 6,000, and 
these papers are distributed through 22,000 
post -offices. 

There was no boundary defined by either 
of the parties to the sale when we purchased 
the Heart of the Continent. May not we 
take it as a happy omen? For there has 
been no boundary or limit as yet to progress 
in many-sided advancement during these 
ninety-five years. The most fantastic 
dreamer of them all could not forésee in 
those dawning days of the century how his 
children and his children’s children would 
people and develop the wilderness we bought 
from France. 

‘*When we took possession in December, 
1803, the eastern boundary was the Missis- 
sippi from its source to the 31st parallel, but 
where that source was no man knew, and 
the boundary below 31 degrees was long 
in dispute, Americans claiming as far east- 
ward as the Perdido River. But Spain would 
acknowledge no claim east of the Missis- 


sippi and south of the 31st parallel save the 
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Island of Orleans. The boundary on the 
southwest was never definitely drawn until 
the treaty of 1819, when we secured Florida 
at a cost of five million dollars.’ 

By the convention of 1818 with Great 
Britain, the utmost northern boundary of 
Louisiana was to begin at ‘‘the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods, 
run due north, or south, as the case might 
be, to the 49th parallel of north latitude 
and westward along that parallel to the sum- 
mit of the Stony Mountains.’’ The region 
beyond (now Idaho, Washington and Oregon) 
was claimed by both parties. From this 
time for nearly thirty years the ‘‘struggle 
for possession’’ alternately waxed and waned 
until heroic Dr. Whitman made his im- 
mortal ride of 4,000 miles in midwinter 
and saved Oregon to the Union. This 
was in 1843, and by the treaty of 1846 
the matter was peacefully settled. We are 
apt to congratulate ourselves on peaceful 
victories—and often they are cheaply won 
in every sense. If the old war-cry of 
‘*Fifty-four, forty or fight’? in 1846 had 
stood for anything we meant to stand hy— 
in effect, fighting, and not temporizing— 
we should to-day be in control of a coast 
line connecting us with Alaska, and masters 
of a country wherein could arise no Klon- 
dike complications—of which country, and 
our right of entry thereon, we may be in- 
formed in no uncertain terms erelong. 

A glance at the map will show the ex- 
tent of territory acquired by this purchase. 
Out of it have been carved nine whole states, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and a part of Min- 
nesota, Wyoming and Colorado. The other 
part of Minnesota we derived from the North- 
west Territory, and the remainder of Col- 
orado and Wyoming from Mexican cessions. 

Very interesting and very profitable is a 
study of the rise and progress of these 
states, this great domain we call the trans- 
Mississippi country. It will no harm 
and possibly much good for us to review 
our history—too often neglected both in 
Surely noth- 
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do 


public and private education. 
ing becomes an American, young or old, 
more than an accurate, thorough, intelli- 
gent knowledge of country—not in 
narrow sections, but a view as broad 
as the land in which lives. A doubt 
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arises Whether a Nebraska youth knows 
very much about Kentucky with her years 


of fascinating history, and this doubt 
becomes intensified when we _ consider 
whether a Massachusetts lad has a clear 


view regarding the state of Ne- 
There is some danger of state in- 


practical 
braska. 
sularity. 
While this is perhaps natural, still it 
would seem we should be loyal to our ideals 
and the country and the flag which mean so 
much tousall. The Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position ought to and will bring together an 
immense number of our own people, and out 
of this commingling and fraternizing should 
come a better understanding of each other’s 


resources, broader views of the underlying 
strength of states and communities, and a 
correspondingly increased pride in birthright 
and country —the whole country — this 
United States of North and South, 
East and West. Coming to this exposition, 
our older brothers and sisters will see those 
evidences of culture which they may have 
deemed well-nigh absent from this region. 
The progress in music, literature and art 
has kept pace with all material advance- 
ment. It is something to be proud of that 
this state of Nebraska, thirty-one years old 
and rescued not much longer than that from 
Indians and buffaloes, has the smallest per- 
centage of illiteracy of any state in the Union. 


ours, 
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The state of Idaho, eight years old, raised 
on irrigated land apples which took first 
prize at the World’s Fair. 

But let us call the roll. Here are the 
states which will be present at the expo- 
sition from the trans-Mississippi country— 
the states representing the Louisiana pur- 
chase of ninety-five years ago. 

Louisiana. Admitted asastate in 1812; 
45,000 square miles of territory, or 28,- 
000,000 acres, and about 3,000,000 under 
cultivation. On these acres are grown sugar, 
$35,000,000; cotton, $21,000,000; corn, 
oats and hay, $10,000,000, and other pro- 
ducts bring the total value of her output up 
to $75,000,000 annually. 

Arkansas. Admitted in 1836; an area 

of 53,840 square miles, about the size of 
England; population in 1896 was 1,600,- 
000. 5,000,000 acres under cultivation; 
annual live stock product, $21,000,000; 
farm products, $44,000,000 per annum; 
19,000,000 acres of timber lands, and the 
largest deposits of marble in the United 
States. 
Missouri. Admitted in 1821; population, 
250,000; has an area of 69,415 square 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island 
and Delaware could be put down side by 
side in its limits and still leave a margin 
of 900 miles. 17,000,000 
under cultivation. 

Kansas. Admitted in 1861; 408-miles 
long by 208 miles wide; farm products, 
$140,000,000 annually; the corn crop of 
1896 amounted to 221,419,414 bushels, 
valued at $35,633,013. 

Nebraska. Admitted in 1867; an area of 
76,885 miles; 33,000,000 arable 
acres; the second sugar-beet-raising state 
in the Union, producing 15,000,000 pounds; 
has raised in one year 300,000,000 bushels 
of corn on her portion of the ‘‘Great Ameri- 
can Desert.’’ 

Admitted in 1846; 
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miles. 


square acres 


square 


lowa. 


a grand agri- 
cultural state; her farmers raise products 
valued at $500,000,000 annually; corn, 


285,000,000 bushels; onis, 200,000,000 
bushels; 9,500,000 bushels of wheat; fruit 
crop, $3,000,000. 

North Dakota. Admitted in 1889; popu- 
lation, 225,000; area, 70,795 square miles; 
world-famous wheat country —one farm 
contains 75,000 acres. The Dakotas pro- 
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duce annually upward of 60,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

South Dakota. Admitted in 1889; area, 
42,050 square miles; population, 335,000; 
there are 50,000 farms in South Dakota 
valued at $170,000,000; raises 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. 

Montana. Admitted in 1889; area, 146, - 
080 square miles; population, 185,000; 
30,000,000 acres of farm lands, 38,000,000 
acres grazing land; in gold alone Alder 
Gulch produced $65,000,000. A rich state 
in minerals, agriculture and lumber. 

Minnesota. Admitted in 1858; popula- 
tion, 1,610,000; area, 83,531 square miles; 
value of manufactured products, $792,000, - 
000; annual product of corn, 35,000,000 
bushels; wheat, 65,000,000 bushels; oats, 
77,000,000 bushels. It has the greatest 
flour-making city in the world, with a 
capacity of 38,000 barrels of flour per 
day. One of these mills has the greatest 
capacity of any flour mill in the world—it 
can produce 7,200 barrels of flour a day. 

Wyoming. Admitted in 1890; an area 
of 97,890 square miles; 90,009 population ; 
it is as large as all New England and Indiana 
combined; its forest lands cover 10,000,000 
acres; 1,500,000 cattle and 1,000,000 
sheep are grazing all the year round, and 
the live-stock interest represents $100, 
000,000 of capital. 

Colorado... Admitted in 1876; area, 103, - 
925 square miles—as large as all New Eng- 
land and Ohio combined; population 4590, - 
000. The bullion product of Colorado has 
reached beyond $300,000,000, but so 
accustomed are we to think of Colorado in 
connection with mines that it is forgotten she 
is a magnificent agricultural state—her farm 
products leading her mine products. 

Thus briefly, hurriedly and imperfectly 
has the region of the old Louisiana purchase 
been outlined. There are great states lying 
outside the Louisiana purchase of which ex- 
tended mention should be made did space 
permit ; states whose early history of struggle 
and ultimate triumph is a most fascinating 
subject. The stories of Texas, of California, 
of Oregon, are of history-making 
epochs in the progress of our country. 
These and the rest of the sisterhood of states 
from North and South and East will, at the 
Trans- Mississippi Exposition, receive a warm 
Western welcome. 


those 
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~HE sleepy little parish in the province 
‘| of Quebec seemed, like Rasselas’s 
happy valley, shut out from all the world. 
Beyond the hills, I told myself, mankind 
knew bitterness, defeated hopes, broken 
faith, dreams gone astray, but on this hither 
side such sadness could not come. I glanced 
half enviously at the peaceful village lying 
in the sun. I had paused near the rude 
Calvary on the bank above the noisy stream, 
and I now discovered that a woman was 
standing at its foot. She had evidently 
finished her prayer, for she slipped her 
rosary into her pocket and turned toward 
me with the ready smile of her people. 
I made some comment upon the soft beauty 
of the day. From where we stood we 
could see the gleaners at work in the fields, 
and an occasional snatch of song or burst 
of laughter was borne to us on the still air. 

‘*It is a spot that knows no sorrow,”’ I 
said. 

My companion, who was not a young 
woman, followed my glance. 

‘It is a happy people,’’ she answered 
slowly, ‘‘like the children, but there is no 
spot where sorrow comes not, m’sieu’, 
save in the blessed heavens. I’ve seen heart- 
break so cruel here the sun has never been 
so bright since that day.’’ 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ I urged. 

She made a gesture of assent and invited 
me toa seat on the bank. ‘‘It was long 
ago,’’ she began, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; ‘‘so long that if you ask them yonder 
about M. le curé they’ll think you mean the 
curé who lives by the church—a very good 
man—but I don’t mean him, I mean the 
Abbe Moreau—a very good man likewise, 
save for one sin. Ah! m’sieu’, who of us 
has not one sin and more? The good God 
sees and I think he is not so hard with us 
as we are with each other. Mais—I don’t 
know—I am only an old woman. 

** Well, nobody can tell you that story like 
me—nobody knows. But I don’t forget, 
it’s all clear as if it was yesterday when it 
happened. It begins with Narcisse Duplan, 
the same who killed himself, as m’sieu’ 
has heard—no? It was because of Marie 
his wife—she ran away and left him, and 
then it was the same as if the sun had gone 
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out of the sky for Narcisse. He grew so 
dull; where he came the laugh and the 
song, they vanished like smoke. We were 
sorry—oh, yes !—but your neighbor's sorrow 
don’t make much difference to you after all, 
m’sieu’, it don’t last long, and bimeby we 
forgot. Marie wasn’t worth remembering 
anyhow, and so we told Narcisse, but the 
winds will heed your voice sooner than will 
a man who loves. He knows not reason, 
and this poor Narcisse had none at all. So 
one day there was an end to his sorrow—he 
stopped it all with his knife—like this. He 
left no money, no land, nothing but his little 
girl Margot, and what to do with her was 
the one great question. Nobody was will- 
ing to take her—children were plenty in 
Beaupré and every year there were more 
coming. Nobody wanted this child—nobody 
had cared for the mother and maybe the 
child would grow up like her. Then the 
curé said to me: 

‘** Madame Rose, there is no child to make 
sunshine in your house—let this little one 
come in.’ 

‘‘And I answered: 

‘**Pardon, M. le curé, what do I care for 
Marie Duplan’s child? The mether is a 
bad woman. My husband told me that 
many times before he died. She made 
Sylvestre Laroque the same as crazy with 
love for her, she ruined Jean Prevost’s 
home, she broke her father’s heart, and 
now she’s gone away with the English- 
man and that poor fool Narcisse is dead. 

‘**S"pose my house is lonely, I can- 
not do what you ask. Once there was a 
little child here that I loved more than all 
the world—oh! you know, M. le curé—and 
the Lord took her. I want no other child 
in her place, I only want her back again— 
my arms are empty without her.’ 

‘*So he had to take Margot himself, and 
he carried her all the way to the manse. She 
wasn’t afraid, she just clung to him close; 
she was about five years old then and not 
big for her age. Wasshe pretty? Par ex- 
emple! Maybe there were prettier children 
in the parish, I don’t know. She was bet- 
ter than pretty, she had—how do you call 
it?—charm. Beauty is a very nice thing, 
m’sieu’, and the woman that has it is like 
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a careful soldier always well armed, but it 
is as quick to depart as the rose itself—tire, 
fever, the years, and behold! it is gone. 
That other stays till the end. Margot’s 
mother had it too, in her low voice and her 
soft eyes and in the heart that knows no 
age. If Narcisse Duplan left nothing to 
his child, Marie was more generous with her 
gifts. 

‘*Tt don’t seem very long, those twelve 
years that Margot lived at the manse, but 
they made some difference. Not with the 
curé, but with her. She was like her 
mother, just as fair to look upon. When she 
passed, all the young men felt their hearts 
beat faster. Only she was not the same as 
her mother, for she seemed not to see them. 
Then one day she'came to tell us good-bye. 
She was going to teach ina village yonder, 
and she was both glad and sorry to leave 
Beaupré, and the smiles and tears were on 
her face same like the sky in April. Oh! 
she would be back again some time, she 
said. But I thought, maybe when that some 
time comes many of us will not be here. 
Who knows? It’s like that in this world, 
and so it ain't all easy to say good-bye. 


Truly I sorrowed most to let her go; the 
others had their husbands and children and 
thought not deep of her, but always I must 
think that she might have been with me all 
the days making sunshine like the curé said, 
and I missed her—missed her. 


‘Well, he missed her too. How do I 
know that? If your little child goes away, 
m'sieu’, don’t you sorrow for her? Ain't 
the world a sad place without her? The 
curé is only a man like other men, I told 
myself when I saw how his face grew white 
and whiter. He was very good to us then, 
and he smiled just as often as before—only 
his smile hurt, because you felt it was like 
a cloak drawn up over a big sore that you 
wanted to heal and were not able. Margot 
wrote back long letters about how nice she 
found the school and how sweet the chil- 
dren were. And she said, too, there was no 
spot like Beaupré after all—it was the very 
heaven of the world. She loved all the peo- 
ple here and the fields and the brook—she 
said she heard its voice all the time and it 
called, ‘Come back—come back.’ 

‘*The curé read it all out to us and he 
showed us the letters besides. I never saw 
anything more beautiful than those letters, 
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and he seemed so pleased when I told him 
that, because it was he who had taught her 
from the very beginning. And he said: 

‘* ‘She was a good pupil, Madame Rose. 
No man ever had so good a pupil. Noman 
in the whole world is prouder of her than 
Iam.’ And then he went away and walked 
—walked. 

‘*T know something how he felt, for sure. 
When my little girl died I couldn’t stay in 
the house; I couldn’t bear the emptiness 
and the stillness, and I didn’t want to come 
back to it, because it was so lonely with- 
out her. And when I saw the curé always 
walking in the fields and over the hills I 
told myself, ‘Voila! the house is empty 
for him too, poor man.’ 

‘*He grew very still, and then the smile 
didn’t come so quick to his face—it had 
disappeared. Sometimes—most often—he'd 
pass by the men and women as if they were 
but stones, and he had no word for the chil- 
dren running out to meet him. Well, the 
people said for excuse he had migraine per- 
haps, but when there came no change they 
thought he had the fever because his eyes 
were strange and dull, and they were afraid. 
Then I said to them: 

‘* “He misses Margot. Any father would 
miss his child and M. le curé was the same 
as her father. And she is Margot—nobody 
could know her without loving her. Bimeby 
he’ll grow all right, because time will cure 
him. Time cures everything. You cut 
yourself and no matter if you lose much 
blood the skin comes together again. It’s 
the same with the heart. It cracks maybe, 
but little by little, little by little, the edges 
come together— it gets itself mended. It 
ain't so good as it was, but it will do! 
Don’t I know what I speak? Ain’t my heart 
cracked-like this very long time, hein?’ 

‘*'The people listened to me, and they said 
I was right and they would wait patiently 
until the curé was healed. But what do 
you think? M. le curé got no better. In 
all weather he walked as if he wasn’t able 
to keep still. And there was nobody to 
hear confession. The church stood empty 
day after day—day after day—and the 
whole village began to murmur. Then one 
Sunday, when everybody had to 
church, the doors were shut and a little 
card was hanging there. Alphonse Seguin 
—he’s Baptiste’s father, m‘sieu’, and he’s 


gone 











too old to work in the fields now—he took 
the card and read how there wouldn’t be 
any service that day. Well, for sure, the 
people were very angry. 

‘*All that week long the curé did just 
as I’ve been telling you, but when Sunday 
came again there was no card on the church 
doors; they stood open wide and the people 
—so many people—went through. I never 
saw sO many—everybody, little and big, 
was there. It was very still in the church 
and we waited a long time, but bimeby the 
euré came in. He was all in black and his 
face was so white and somehow it didn’t 
seem as large as before. He walked to the 
altar steps, then he turned and looked at 
us all; so he stood for maybe two—three 
minutes. It seemed like an hour, and it 
was so quiet I could hear Angele Prevost’s 
breath come puff—puff, and she was ’way 
behind me, but I knew that sound. 

‘‘Then he said very soft: 

‘* “My people : 

‘*There was a little stir among us like 
the noise you hear when you throw 
into the hedge and the birds fly up 
then it was still again in a moment 
said once more: 

‘* “My people, it is a long time that I have 
known you all and you are very dear to 
my heart, and maybe when I tell you good- 
bye you will feel sorry as I do. For I 
come this morning not to preach, not to 
hear confession—no, it is I who make 
confession, and then I go.’ 

‘*Everybody moved quick, but the curé 
didn’t stop, he just kept on in that same 
gentle voice: 

‘* ‘Tt makes it easier if I tell you a story, 
because we are the same as the children, we 
all like stories. Very well, then: there was 
a priest once who lived in a beautiful little 
parish, and he was very fond of his people 
and they loved him too, so he thought he 
would stay with them always. And that 
made him very happy. Then one day, be- 
cause of his abundance, he adopted a small 
child. She had no father nor mother, and 
was all alone in the world. Well, for sure, 
that made some difference! Other days 
when that priest got home he used to shut 
himself in his room with his book, but now 
he cared no longer for his books. It was 
the same as if his house, which was always 
a pleasant place, was set right down in 
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paradise, so much, so very much more 
beautiful did it become. And that was 
just because a little child was there. | 
said that priest loved his people becore, but 
truly he loved them not so tenderly as he 
loved them now. Very often in those other 
times he thought them stupid and he lost 
patience with them, but now he was more 
gentle and he just thought of them as chil- 
dren—God's children—and he couldn’t be 
angry with them. Then he told himself, 
‘*Now I understand how the good God loves 
And it was his love for the child 
that showed him the way. 

‘**The years stood not still with that 
man and little girl. They both grew older, 
and the love between them grew too, till 
there was nothing sweeter in the whole 
world. The priest taught that little child 
out of the books and her mind was like 
some lovely flower, and she taught him, too, 
so that everywhere he looked beneath the 
sin and sorrow he found something good 
and fair. But there came a day when it all 
seemed very dark to him, and I'll tell you 
about that time. That little child was a 
young girl now and she went away to teach 
the children in another village. He let her go 
because he thought it was for her happiness, 
and she was a ward of the church and the 
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bishop and others said it was best. He 
seemed glad, like everybody, because of her 


good fortune, but he was no more glad 
when had and he came back to 
the manse. It was so lonely. Everywhere 
he saw her face and he thought he heard 
her voice. First it was like the voice of 
the little child singing ** Dors-tu bien’* to her 
doll; then it grew older and it said the 
’rithmetic tables and spelled the words; 
then it grew older still and it wasn’t so loud, 
but it was the same voice, and he heard her 
say, ‘‘Good-night, father.’ And when he 
thought she wouldn't tell him good-night 
any more, he put his hands up so and he 
cried, “Oh! my God, I miss my child—I 
vant my child!’’ 

‘**So he sorrowed many days; he went 
into the fields, and everywhere she went 
with him in his mind. He felt her little 
fingers in his hand and he heard the patter 
of her feet running to keep up by his side, 
and sometimes he carried her as he ‘used to 
when she was five, or six, or maybe seven 
years old. Pretty soon she was able to keep 


she gone 
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up and very often she would run far, far 
ahead and would laugh at him when he 
didn’t catch her. The priest made pictures 
like that, but bimeby—and this was very 
strange—it wasn’t any longer the little 
child he thought so much about. When 
he turned his head it wasn’t to look far 
down where a little child would stand—he 
only looked just so far and he saw her face 
there with the shining eyes and the blush 
of a wild rose in her cheeks. It was so he 
thought of her. It was not the child, it 
was the young girl. 

‘* “And one day he looked down and be- 
cause the face wasn’t really there he groaned 
out aloud. It wasallcleartohim. He loved 
her—and he was a priest of God. He 
loved her as you men love your wives, he 
loved her as you women love your husbands 
—he couldn’t live without her. He went 
back to his house, but she wasn’t there; he 
went out into the fields, but she wasn’t 
there. He couldn’t pray—always in his 
prayers her face would come—he was only 
able to ask for one thing. 

‘* “Then he knew he wasn’t fit to guide 
He kept away from 


his people any more. 
the church, he spent long days beneath 
God's sky and he tried not to think of the 
happiness that you know, but it was im- 


possible to put that dream aside. He only 
asked to live a little time in the sun, he 
wanted a place there—he was not so old, 
not so much more than forty. Then he 
told himself, ‘‘I’ll be a priest no longer, ”’ 
and he wrote to the bishop that he re- 
nounced his vows 

‘‘The curé stopped talking and stood 
very still with his head dropped on his 
breast; presently he straightened himself 
and looked around at us all. 

‘**Pray for me,’ he said at last, ‘pray 
forme. I am he that I have told you 
about. I have sent that letter—I have for- 
saken my parish. Soon I go to see Margot 
and I will say to her, “Child, I cannot live 
without you. I am no longer a priest. 1 
want to marry you. Will you come with 
me?’’ And I think—TI think—she will say 
yes. I don’t know, but there is some- 
thing here which tells me she will say 
yes. Good-bye, my people. Good-bye, my 
children. ’ 

‘*Then he turned and went swiftly from 
us like a shadow; he made no sign of the 
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cross—he didn’t seem to see anything. We 
heard his steps on the stone floor and the 
door closed to and then there was no more 
sound in the church, save only some women 
crying. 

‘*P’rhaps you think, m’sieu’, we said 
something, hein? But we had no words 
and nobody looked at his neighbor. I 
liked that. Why should we look at our 
neighbor? S’pose we had thought because 
the curé stood so near God with our sins he 
was different from us—that only showed 
our ignorance. He was no more than a 
man and we couldn’t blame him. It was the 
fault of Marie Duplan’s child—she wasn’t 
like her mother for nothing. But nobody 
said a word in the church, it seemed too 
great a sin. Bimeby Alphonse Seguin 
went out on tiptoe and then Jules Perrot 
went too, and after that every one of us till 
we all stood in the sunshine. Truly it 
was no longer quiet then. Everybody was 
sorry for M. le curé and everybody blamed 
Margot. Then what do you think, m’sieu’? 
Mére Angele she upbraided me—me. She 
said, ‘Rose Michelet, if you had taken Mar- 
got this had not happened!’ She said other 
cruel things besides, and the rest said 
them likewise. 

‘* Well, I went home quick, I can tell 
you. I didn’t want to hear their voices. But 
the voice in my heart said the same words 
and I knew it spoke true. But I could do 
nothing. The bishop was angry with M. 
le curé and God was angry. It was too 
late. The curé had given up everything 
—God and the church—for the sake of a 
little girl, and I was the real one to blame. 
So I sat there all alone and wept, and pres- 
ently the door behind me was opened very 
gently. I didn’t move, for I thought it 
was only the wind, but soon I heard some 
one say: 

** ‘Madame Rose.’ 

‘*T looked round scared and there stood 
Margot. I thought I was dreaming, but no! 
it was she—and yet it was no more the 
same Margot I used to know. She was no 
longer a girl, she was a woman, and her 
face was all white as if she suffered miseries. 
I put up my hands to keep her off—I didn’t 
want her near me—it was she who had 
brought all this sorrow and shame to Beau- 
pré. She shrank back then as if I had hurt 
her, and she cried: 
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‘**Oh! I have no other place to go, 
madame. There was another place, but I can- 
not go there now. I’ve walked miles and 
miles this day. I was in trouble, but the 
more close I came to Beaupré, the more 
distant seemed my cares, till at last they 
disappeared. When I reached the church 
I thought : ‘‘ Everybody is in there—I will go 
there too. They will be glad to see me again. 
And afterwards I will go to the manse, and 
M. le curé and Ursula—oh! they’ll be 
more than happy to have me with them 
once more.’’ Sol crept into the church; 
and it seemed like some féte day that I 
didn’t remember, there was so many peo- 
ple. But it was very still; there was no 
music—nothing! Then I saw my dear M. 
le curé standing by the steps of the altar 
and—and—I heard every word he said. 
And my heart leaped in my breast, and then 
I understood—never mind what. I heard 
the women sob, but I didn’t weep. Why 
should I weep? All the same I stole away ; 


I wanted to be where I could think. I 
went along by the brook till I came to the 
Calvary and I waited there in the bushes. 
I was happy—oh! never so happy as then. 


I wanted to run to the manse, but some- 
thing held me back, and I told myself I 
must wait till my heart went not so quick. 
And I thought I’d go in a little while and 
I'd knock very soft on the study door, but 
M. le curé would know that knock any- 
where. He’d throw the door open wide 
and he’d cry, ‘‘It is Margot—enter—hasten !”’ 
Just to think of that made my heart go fast— 
fast—and I knew it would take too long for 
it to grow slow and calm again, but when 
I would have left my hiding-place some 
people stopped near me and I heard them 
say it was all my fault that the curé had 
given up everythiug, that God would never 
pardon him, and then they cursed me. Well, 
I didn’t know what to do then. I wasn’t 
able to think very plain—there was so much 
noise—the brook and the birds seemed to 
mock atme. Bimeby I told myself, ‘‘ I will 
ask Madame Roseto helpme.’’ I don’t want 
harm to come to the curé. What must 
I do?’ 

‘*She stopped speaking and looked at me 
with those soft eyes of hers. 

‘**You must never see him again,’ I 
said; ‘you must go away where he can’t 
find you.’ 


‘**And then what will happen?’ she 
asked. 

‘**Why,’ I said, ‘I don’t know for 
sure, but I think the bishop will talk with 
M. le curé and give him some penance and 
M. le curé will do it and so get back his 
peace one day.’ 

‘**And what is for me?’ she asked. 

‘*T couldn't tell, m’sieu’, so there was 
no more speech between us for a while. 
Soon she began talking again, and she 
said : 

‘* *T have no longer any school. There is 
an old man in the parish yonder who 
wanted to marry me. He has much money 
and the people there think he is a grand 
man—me, I know different. I cannot marry 
him, and so I told him many times. Money 
and lands won’t satisfy a woman’s heart, 
madame. They can’t buy happiness. Well, 
he was very angry when I tried to make that 
clear, and he said he would fix me sure—I 
shouldn’t teach the school longer. So 
he told them all it wasn’t right for me to 
be with the children ; that I wasn’t—fit. He 
knew all about my mother—oh! she did 
much wrong, my mother—and he made up 
very shameful stories besides, about me and 
one Antoine Marcel, because I took his 
flowers and when he went away forever I 
wept for his grief. He loved me, madame, 
very true, that Antoine, but I cared not for 
him either; my heart was here in Beaupré 
all the while. But the people believed 
those stories and they wouldn't let me stay. 
So that is why Icome home, and—I—have 
—no—home!’ 

‘* *No,’ I said, ‘you have no home here.’ 

‘‘Then, m’sieu’, it was plain in one great 
flash how the curé could be saved for the 
church. 

‘**Hold,’ I cried to Margot; ‘write a 
letter to M. le curé, write it quick and I 
will bear it to him. Tell him you don’t 
like the stupid life of the village and so 
you go to see the world with some one who 
is young and gay.’ 

‘* ‘But, madame,’ she interrupted, ‘that 
ain’t true. I cannot tell that lie. I cannot 
have my dear curé think me like that. I 
love him as he loves me.’ 

‘**There is no other way to save him 
and save his soul,’ I said. ‘Va! it will be 
but a little pain. S’pose it is a lie, we 
women can’t always say what is true—we 
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must think of others and keep back what 
will be for their harm if we love them.’ 

‘*She stood still and warred with her- 
self, and once she almost fell, sol pushed 
her into a chair by the table; then finally 
she said : 

‘**T will do» what you tell me, only 
I’m a good woman, madame. I'll always 
be a good woman.’ 

‘*T brought the writing things to her and 
she sat and thought a long time before she 
began to write. She tore up much good 
paper and she wrote again and again; when 
she had finished at last she read me the 
letter. It wasn’t very long and she said 
in it that what the people yonder spoke of 
her was true; and it was true, too, what they 
couldn’t tell him, that she was very happy 
because she knew what love was. She 
meant always to be happy and gay in the 
world and she wouldn’t ever see him again. 
That made her sorry, but only a little, for she 
hadn’t time to think much of the old life. 
Then she said good-bye. When she came 


to the end she kissed the paper many times 
before she gave it to me. 
‘* “Will he understand?’ she whispered. 


‘** * Yes,’ I answered. 

‘** What?’ she asked, ‘will he understand 
that I love him—that I haven’t forgot all 
he’s taught me? Will he understand that?’ 

‘**No,’ I said very firm, ‘he will just 
think you are Marie Duplan’s child and that 
will cure him.’ 

‘* *Oh, God!’ she sobbed, ‘how can I let 
him think me like that—how can I?’ 

‘‘T was very sorry for Margot, m’sieu’, 
but what would you? The curé must be 
saved. He had not yet left the manse when 
I reached there, and I handed him the let- 
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ter myself. He didn’t ask any ques- 
tions; he just opened it and read it, may- 
be two, three times, as if the writing 
wasn’t easy to make out. Then he went 
past me very quick and closed the door 
of his room. But I saw his face and I 
understood. 

‘It was late when I got home and Mar- 
got still sat by the table. She raised her 
head when I came in and I saw the heart- 
break in her face too. The pain of it hurt 
me sharp like a blow with a knife. I had 
looked on sorrow that day. I had never 
seen such sorrow before, and never once 
since that time. But all the same I think 
it was the curé who was wounded the deep- 
est, because he must tell himself that Mar- 
got had failed him every way. 

‘‘As for her, m'sieu’, I wanted to keep 
her with me always, only that couldn’t be. 
She was like a pure little dove—I say that 
and I know all about her mother. I can say 
nothing else, for I have looked into her 
eyes and have seen the whiteness of her soul. 
But there could be home for her in 
Beaupré and so she went away into the 
night ; and she said, the last thing, ‘Pray 
for me, madame, pray for me.’ That is all. 
I don’t know anything more about her— 
she never came back.’’ 

‘*And the curé?”’ 

‘‘The curé, m’sieu’? It was like I 
thought. The bishop gave him a long pen- 
ance, he went to the Silent Broth. rhood and 
he stayed there many years, they say. He 
never came to Beaupré again. Perhaps he 
is dead, perhaps he lives—I know not. But 
he is pardoned, that I know. All the peo- 
ple prayed for him, and the good God heard 
those prayers for sure.’’ 


no 
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IntTRODuUcTORY NotE.—The Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte, sent out secretly 
from St. Helena, brought to America in 1817, and by a series of mischances held in 
obscurity for eighty-one years—that is what the pages now here presented, and those 
to be hereafter presented, in THe CosMoPOLITAN purport to be. 

It is deemed best not now to present the story of the sending of this document 


from St. Helena to America. 
some of the points involved. 


Additional investigations are being conducted to determine 
But, unlike many old papers unearthed in modern times, 


this autobiography seems to demand no voucher for its authenticity. 

Before the reader has finished these pages he will ask himself: 

Whose the knowledge which thus throws light upon points which the historians 
of that period in many labored efforts only confused? 

Whose the style that in such clear, terse sentences treats thus profoundly of the most 


intricate questions of government ? 


Whose was the master mind that thus analyzed the greatest problems of the century? 


If not Napoleon’s, whose? 


* * 


* * 


That part of the autobiography given in this number is taken from the period 
which saw the organization of the ‘‘Continental System, ’’ as best illustrating the quality 


of the work. 


The regular publication of the autobiography will begin in the next 


issue of Tue CosmMopo.iTaN with the first chapter, opening with Napoleon's youth. 


S Raw empire did not consist of France 
alone, but of the family estates and 


of foreign allies. It was essential to keep 
a certain proportion between these elements. 
Every new alliance required a new annex- 
ation. At every step the people raised the 
cry of ambition. But my ambition did not 
consist in wishing for a few square leagues, 
more or less, of land, but in the triumph 
of my cause. 

Now, this cause consisted not solely in 
opinion, but in the weight that either party 
could place in the balance, and these square 
leagues were of consequence in the scale, 
because the world is made up of such. 
Thus I augmented the mass of power that 
It required neither talent 
nor address to bring about these changes. 
An act of my will sufficed ; for these nations 
were too petty to have one of their own 
when I appeared. They depended on the 
momentum given to the aggregate of the 
imperial system. ~The radiating point of 
that system was France. 

My work required consolidation by giving 
France new institutions conformable to the 


I set in motion. 
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new social order she had adopted. The 
age was to be created anew for me, as I 
had been for it. 

I had to become a legislator, after having 
been a warrior. 

It was not possible to make the Revolu- 
tion retrace its steps; for that would have 
been making the strong submit anew to the 
weak, which is unnatural. I had, there- 
fore, to seize the spirit of the times, and to 
form an analogous system of legislation. I 
think I sueceeded—the system will survive 
me; and I have left Europe an inheritance 
which can never be alienated. 

There was, in fact, nothing in the state 
but a huge democracy, swayed by a dicta- 
tor. This kind of government is con- 
venient as to the executive part; but its 
nature is temporary, because in the hands 
of a dictator; power is but a life-rent. I 
sought to make it perpetual, by lasting insti- 
tutions and corporations for life, that I might 
place them between the throne and the democ- 
racy. I could do nothing with the old imple- 
ments of custom and delusion. I was obliged 
to create everything anew by realities. 
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Thus I was forced to found my princi- 
ples of legislation upon the immediate in- 
terests of the majority, and to create my 
corporations by that interest, because inter- 
est is, of all earthly things, the most real 
and durable. 

I made laws, the activity of which was 
stupendous but uniform. Their principle 
was to maintain equality. This is so 
strongly impressed upon my code, that, of 
itself, it will suffice to preserve it. 

I instituted an intermediate caste. It was 
democratical, because it was always open 
to all; it was monarchial, because it could 
not die. 

This body was to perform that part 
in the new system which the nobility 
had acted in the old; that is, to support 
the throne. But it resembled it in nothing. 
The ancient nobility existed entirely by 
privilege. Mine had nothing but power. 
The ancient nobility had no merit but 
that of being exclusive. Every man who 
had distinguished himself had a right 
to belong to the new; it was, in fact, only 
a civic crown. The people attached to it 
no other idea. Every member had deserved 


it by his actions; every man might obtain it 
at the same price; it was offensive to none. 

The desire for promotion was the main- 
spring of action; it is the characteristic of 


revolutions. It agitated the whole nation. 
Ambition had seized the public mind. I 
encouraged this spirit by splendid rewards; 
they were bestowed by public gratitude. 
The highest honors were still conformable to 
the spirit of equality, for the meanest sold- 
ier might obtain them by brilliant actions. 

After the confusion of the Revolution it 
was of consequence to reéstablish good or- 
der, because it is the sign of strength and 
durability. 

Ministers and judges were essential to 
the state; for on them alone depended 
the maintenance of good order, that is to 
say, the execution cf the laws. I inspired 
them with the spirit which animated the 
people and the army. I bestowed on them 
the same rewards. I created them members 
of an order which had been rendered 
splendid by military achievement. I made 
it common to all the servants of the public, 
because the first of virtues is devotion to 
one’s country. 

Thus I converted the national enthusiasm 
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into a general bond, which united all classes 
by mutual interest; for no class was subor- 
dinate, no class was exclusive. An inter- 
mediate body, culled from the flower of the 
nation, formed around me. It was attached 
to the imperial system by its avocations, its 
interests and its opinions. This numerous 
body, although invested with the civil and 
military power, was acknowledged by the 
people, because it was chosen from among 
themselves. They confided in it, because 
their interests were the same with its own. 
This body was neither oppressive nor ex- 
clusive. It was in reality a magistracy. 

The empire rested on a vigorous organi- 
zation. The army had been formed in the 
school of war, where it had learned to 
fight and to suffer. 

The civil magistrates had accustomed 
themselves to a strict execution of the laws, 
because I forbad either compromise or 
explanation. Thus they became possessed 
of practice and dispatch. I had given a 
regular and uniform impulse; because 
there was but watchword through- 
out the empire. Thus every spring in the 
machine was in motion, but the movements 
took place only within the bounds I had 
assigned. 

I put a stop to public dilapidation by 
making one central point for all exchequer 
business. I left nothing vague in this de- 
partment; because everything should be 
clear with regard to money. I left nothing 
in the power of the demi-responsible pro- 
vincial officers, because I had found, by 
experience, that such a plan serves only 
to enrich a few petty speculators at the 
expense of the treasury, of the people, and 
the government. 

I redeemed public credit by taking noth- 
ing on credit. 

For the system of loans, which had ruined 
France, I substituted that of taxation, which 
has supported it. 

I organized the conscription—a severe, 
but grand law, and well worthy of a 
people which cherishes its glory and its 
liberty ; for it should entrust its de- 
fence to none but itself. 

I opened new channels of commerce. I 
united Italy to France by cutting through 
the Alps in four different places. The vari- 
ous improvements of this nature which I 
accomplished appear almost impossible. 


one 
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I caused agriculture to prosper by main- 
taining the laws which protect private prop- 
erty, and by distributing the public bur- 
dens equally. 

[ added great monuments to those already 
possessed by France. They were to be the 
memorial of its glory. I thought they 
would ennoble the minds of our descend- 
ants. The people became attached to 
these proud landmarks of their history. 

My throne shone only with the lustre of 
arms. The French love grandeur even in 
its outward show. I caused palaces to be 
decorated. I assembled a numerous court ; I 
gave ita character of austerity, for any other 
would have been incongruous. There were 
Therefore women 
played but an part, where 
everything was consecrated to the state. 
Indeed, they always detested me for that 
XV. suited them much 


no amusements at court. 
insignificant 


reason. Louis 
better. 

My great work was hardly sketched out 
when a new enemy appeared unexpectedly 
in the lists. 

Prussia had remained at peace for ten 
years; France had been grateful for it; 
the Allies enraged at it: they 
had abused her, but she had prospered. 

Her neutrality had been of a peculiar im- 
portance to me during the last campaign; 
it I had made overtures 
respecting a cession at Hanover. I thought 
such an offer amply compensated for a slight 
violation of territory which I had permitted, 
in order to accelerate the march of a di- 
vision which I was in haste to have on the 


were 


to secure some 


Danube. 

England having rejected the proposals 
for peace which we had transmitted to her, 
according to our custom, when we signed 
the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia demanded the 
cession of Hanover. 

I was willing to bestow this boon upon 
her; but I thought it high time for her 
court to declare itself frankly for us, by 
earnest. 


embracing our in good 


We could not do everything by the sword; 


system 


policy should also be resorted to, and this 


appeared a fair opportunity for its exercise. 
But [ perceived that Prussia had no such 


and that she thought I was 
amply repaid by her neutrality. It there- 
fore became absurd to aggrandize a country 


I was out of 


intentions, 


I could not depend upon. , 


humor; and did not calculate sufficiently 
that, by giving territory to Prussia, I 
should conciliate her, and ensure her sup- 
port. lI refused everything, and Hanover 
was otherwise disposed of. 

The Prussians complained loudly, because 
I would not give them the property of 
another. They murmured at the slight 
violation of their territory, the preceding 
year. They suddenly found out that they 
were the guardians of the glory of Frederick 
the Great; they grew warm. A sort of 
national tumult agitated the nobility ; Eng- 
land hastened to subsidize them, and their 
movements acquired consistency. 

If the Prussians had attacked me while I 
was at war with Russia, they might have 
done me a serious injury; but it was so ab- 
surd to come, right or wrong, and de- 
clare war against us, more in the manner 
of a schoolboys’ rebellion than anything 
else, that it was some time before I could 
credit it. 

Nothing was, however, more true; and 
we were again obliged to take the field. 

I certainly expected to beat the Prus- 
sians; but I thought it would require more 
time. I took measures to repel such ag- 
gressions as I suspected might be made 
against me in other quarters; but I found 
them 

By a singular chance, the Prussians did 
not hold out two hours. By another chance, 
their generals had never thought of defend- 
ing places that might have held out three 
I was master of the country in a 


unnecessary. 


months. 
few days. 

The celerity of this overthrow proved to 
me that the war had not been popular in 
Prussia. I ought to have profited by this 
discovery, and to have organized Prussia 
after our own plans; but I neglected this 
important step. 

The empire had acquired an immense 
preponderance by the battle of Jena. The 
public began to look upon my cause as 
won: I perceived it by the change of meas- 
ures toward I began to believe the 
same thing myself; and this opinion made 


me: 


me commit errors. 
The system on which I had founded the 
empire was innately at variance with all 
I knew that there 
between them and 
therefore, to 


the ancient dynasties. 
must be strife 
me. Vigorous means were, 


mortal 
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be taken to shorten it as much as possible, 
in order to gain the suffrages of kings and 
nations. 

On the one hand, I should have changed 
the form and personal government of all 
the states that war placed at my disposal, 
because revolutions are not brought about 
by continuing the same men and the same 
measures. I ought to have known, that, by 
preserving those governments, I should 
have them always against me: it was re- 
calling my enemies to life. 

If, on the other hand, I chose to retain 
the old governments, I ought to have made 
them sharers in my greatness, by forcing 
them to accept of titles and territory, to- 
gether with my alliance. 

By following either of these plans, ac- 
cording to circumstances, I should have 
extended the frontiers of the Revolution 
rapidly. Our alliances would have been 
solid, because they would have been made 
with the people: I should have bestowed 
on them the advantages, together with the 
principles, of the Revolution: I should 
have removed the scourge of war which 


had afflicted them for twenty years, and 
which ended by raising them all against us. 
It is most probable that the majority of 


the nations of the Continent would have 
accepted this grand alliance, and Europe 
would have been recast on a new plan analo- 
gous to the state of her civilization. 

I reasoned well, but acted ill. Instead 
of changing the Prussian dynasty, as I had 
threatened, I restored their estates, after 
having parcelled them out. Poland was 
not pleased, because I did not free the por- 
tion of her territory that Prussia had seized. 
The kingdom of Westphalia was discon- 
tented at not obtaining more; and Prussia, 
enraged at what I had taken away, vowed 
eternal hatred toward me. 

I fancied, I know not why, that kings, 
dispossessed by the right of conquest, 
might become grateful for any part of their 
dominions that might be left them. I fan- 
cied that they might, after all their re- 
verses, become sincere allies, because it 
safest to do so. I fancied that I 
might thus extend the connections of 
the empire without taking on myself the 
odium of revolution. I thought there was 
something noble in taking away and re- 
I allowed myself to be 


was 


storing crowns. 
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seduced by it. I was mistaken, and such 
faults can never be repaired. 

I tried at least to correct what I had done 
in Prussia, by organizing the Confederation 
of the Rhine, because I hoped to keep one 
in check by the other. To form this 
confederation, I aggrandized the states of 
some sovereigns, at the expense of those of 
a rabble of petty princes, who answered no 
end but that of dissipating the money of 
their subjects, without doing them any 
good. I thus attached to my cause the 
sovereigns whose power I had enlarged, by 
the very interest of their aggrandizement. 
I made them conquerors in spite of them- 
selves. But they found the trade agree 
with them. They were sufficiently willing 
to make common cause with me, and they 
were faithful to that cause so long as it 
was possible. 

The Continent was thus at peace for the 
fourth time. I had extended the surface 
and the weight of the empire. My im- 
mediate power extended from the Adriatic 
to the mouth of the Weser: my power 
over opinion throughout all Europe. 

But Europe felt, as I did, that this paci- 
fication could not be durable, because there 
were too many conflicting elements, and 
that by compromising I had only put off 
the evil day. 

England was the vital principle of re- 
sistance. I had no means of attacking her 
hand to hand, and I was sure that the con- 
tinental war would be perpetually renewed 
as long as the English ministry had where- 
with to pay its expenses. This might last 
long, as the profits of the war would feed 
the war. It was a vicious circle, the result 
of which must be the ruin of the Continent. 
A means was therefore to be devised for 
destroying the profits which England de- 
rived from maritime war, in order to ruin 
the credit of the English ministry. To this 
end the continental system was proposed to 
me. I thought it good, and adopted it. 
Few people understood that system; they 
determined to see nothing in it but a scheme 
to raise the price of coffee. Its design was 
widely different. 

It was to have ruined the trade of Eng- 
land. But in that it failed of its purpose, 
for, like other prohibitions, it produced in- 
creased prices, which are always favourable 
to commerce; and because it could not be 
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so complete as to prevent contraband trade. 

But the continental system was also to 
answer the purpose of plainly marking out 
our friends and foes. There could be no 
deception here. Attachment to the conti- 
nental system betokened attachment to our 
cause, for that system was at once our ban- 
ner and palladium. 

This contested system was indispensable 
at the time I adopted it; for a great em- 
pire must not only have a general tend- 
ency to direct its policy, but its economy 
have a parallel direction. In- 
dustry must have a ve.‘ like everything 
else, in order to act and to_ prosper. 
France had none until I opened one by 
establishing the continental system. 

Before the Revolution, the economy of 
France had been turned toward the colonies, 
It was the fashion of the 
But, how- 


ought to 


and exchange. 


day. It had great success. 


ever much that success might be extolled, 
its only consequence was the ruin of the 


state finance, the destruction of public 
credit, the overthrow of the military sys- 
tem, the loss of all respect abroad, and the 
ruin of And, finally, these 
successes had led France to sign a treaty of 
commerce which made her dependent on 
England for supplies. 

France indeed possessed fine seaports, 
and merchants of enormous fortune. 

The maritime system had been completely 
destroyed by the war; the seaports were 
ruined: no human power could restore to 
them what the Revolution had annihilated. 
It therefore required a fresh impulse to be 
given to the spirit of trade, in order to re- 
vive the domestic industry of France. The 
only means to accomplish this, was to de- 
prive England of the monopoly of manufact- 
ures, to create a manufacturing interest, 
and to include it in the general economy 
of the state. I was forced to create the con- 
tinental system. 

Nothing than this could 
avail, because the manufactures required an 
enormous premium to induce capitalists to 
advance the sums necessary for the estab- 
manufactories of a 


agriculture. 


some 


less system 


lishment of the whole 
country. 

The event was in my favour; I removed 
the seat of industry, and made it cross the 
It has made such rapid strides on the 
that it has now nothing to fear. 


sea. 


Continent, 
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If France wishes to thrive, let her keep my 
system, and change its name; if she chooses 
to fall off, let her engage in maritime pur- 
suits, which the English will destroy the first 
time they go to war. I was forced to carry the 
continental system to extremities, because 
I had in view not only the good of France, 
but the annoyance of England. We could 
receive colonial produce only through her, 
whatever flag might be borrowed for the 
occasion, therefore we received as little as 
possible. There was no better way of doing 
this than raising the prices to an extrava- 
gant height. The political end was ful- 
filled; the exchequer gained by it, but it 
drove the old women to despair, and they 
had their revenge. Daily experience proved 
the expediency of the continental system, 
for the state flourished in spite of the bur- 
den of war. The taxes were entire; public 
credit was equal to the interest of money; 
the spirit of improvement appeared in agri- 
culture as well as manufactures; country 
villages, not Jess than the streets of Paris, 
were rebuilt; roads and canals encouraged 
the industry of the interior; some new im- 
provement appeared weekly: I made sugar 
from turnips, and soda from salt. The 
developement of science kept pace with 
industry. 

It would have been folly to depart from 
a system at the very moment when it was 
producing its fruits. It required rather to 
be strengthened, that it might have a 
greater hold on commercial emulation. 

This influenced the policy of Europe, in- 
asmuch as it obliged England to carry on 
the war. From that moment the war as- 
sumed a serious character in England; it 
threatened the fortune of the public, that 
is to say, its very existence. It became 
popular. The English ceased to commit 
their defence to foreign auxiliaries; they 
took it upon themselves, and appeared on 
the Continent in large bodies. The struggle 
had never been perilous till then. I fore- 
saw it when I signed the decree. I sus- 
pected that all repose was at an end for me, 
and that my life would be spent in wrest- 
ling with obstacles which the public had 
lost sight of, but of which I possessed the 
secret, because I am the only man whom 
appearances never deceived. In my heart 
I flattered myself that I should be master 
of the future, by means of the army I had 
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formed, so invincible did success seem to 
have made it. It never doubted of victory; 
it was easily moved, because we had ex- 
ploded the system of camps and magazines. 
It could be transported in any direction at 
a moment’s warning; and wherever it ar- 
rived it felt a conscious superiority. With 
such soldiers, where is the general who 
would not have loved glory? I loved it, I 
own; and yet, since the battle of Jena I 
have never felt that plenitude of con- 
fidence, that contempt of consequences, to 
which I owed my first successes. I dis- 
trusted myself; that distrust made me un- 
certain in my decisions; my temper was 
ruffied, my character lowered. I did 
command myself, but what is not natural 
is never perfect. 

The continental system had determined 
the English to war with us even to the 
death. The North was subdued and over- 
awed by my garrisons. The English had 
no connection with it but in smuggling; 
but Portugal had been given up to them; 
and I knew that Spain, under the mask of 
neutrality, favoured her commerce. 

But that the continental system should be 
of real use, it required to be complete. I 
had nearly accomplished it in the north; 
it was of cousequence to cause it to be re- 
spected in the south. I demanded a pas- 
sage through Spain for a division of troops I 
wished to send into Portugal. It was 
granted. At the approach of my troops 
the court of Lisbon embarked for the’ Bra- 
zils, and left me its kingdom. I required 
a military road through Spain to communi- 
cate with Portugal. This road connected 
us with Spain. Till then I had never 
thought of that country, on account of its 
inefficiency. 

The political state of Spain was at that 
time alarming; it was governed by the most 
incapable of sovereigns: a brave and worthy 
man, whose energies went no farther than 
to secure implicit obedience to the favourite. 
The favourite, without character and without 
talents, had neither pursuit nor energy, but 
what were employed in incessant demands 
for titles and riches. 

The favourite was devoted to me, because 
he found it convenient to govern under the 
shadow of my alliance. But he had con- 
ducted affairs so ill, that his credit had sunk 
in Spain. He could no longer command obe- 
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dience. His devotion to me became useless. 

Public opinion in Spain had been pro- 
ceeding in a line contrary to that of the 
rest of Europe. The people, who every- 
where else had risen to the level of the 
Revolution, had remained here far beneath 
it; enlightened notions had not even penc- 
trated to the second class. They had 
rested on the surface; that is, they were 
confined to the highest classes. These felt 
the degradation of their country, and 
blushed to obey a government which was 
debasing their native land. They were 
called the Libera!es. 

Thus the revolutionists in Spain were 
those who might lose by a revolution; and 
those who had all to gain would not hear 
of it. The same incongruity operated at 
Naples. It made me commit many errors, 
because I was not then possessed of the key 
to the mystery. 

The ‘presence of my troops in Spain ex- 
cited strong sensations. Everybody set 
about interpreting it. People were occu- 
pied by it. Some fermentation appeared. 
I soon learned it. The Liberales were sen- 
sible of the humiliation of their country ; 
they thought to prevent its ruin by a con- 
spiracy: the conspiracy succeeded. 

It went no further than forcing the old 
king to abdicate, and punishing his favour- 
ite. Spain was no gainer by the exchange, 
for the son they placed on the throne was 
no better than the father. Iam well in- 
formed at least on that head. 

The conspiracy had scarcely succeeded, 
when the conspirators took fright at their 
own daring. They were afraid of them- 
selves—of me—of everybody. 

The monks disapproved of the violence 
committed against their old king, because 
it was illegitimate. I disapproved of it no 
less, but for a different reason. Fear took 
possession of the new court; the spirit of 
revolt seized the people, and anarchy the 
state. 

The natural course of things had thus 
brought about a change in Spain; a revo- 
lution, in fact, was begun. It could not be 
of the same nature as that in France, be- 
cause it was composed of different elements. 
But till then it had no direction, because it 
had neither chief nor partisan beforehand. 
It was as yet only a suspension of authority ; 
a subversion of power; in short, disorder. 
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OF LIFE-WORK. 


AS A PROFESSION. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


M OTHERHOOD — is the day coming 
LV when that will be regarded as a pro- 
fession? Why not? Doctors and lawyers and 
teachers and clergymen fit themselves to 
have charge of human lives. Why should 
aot mothers? <A _ ‘* profession,’’ 
understand it to-day, is an occupation which 
undertakes to direct intelligently the lives 
affairs of others. Why should not 
who are to have charge of the 
generation regard their duty 
as of the greatest trust and fit 
themselves properly? Why should they 
not aside the false ethics which 
have permitted poor thinking, lack of prep- 
aration, myths and superstitions to usurp 
the place of thorough instruction? Any 
sort of ignorance has sufficed in the past 
for the mother, just as the ability to bleed 
and write a prescription in hieroglyphics 
covered all that was required of a surgeon 


as we 


and 
women 
coming 


one 


cast 


not a century ago. 


Men sort of profession 
now compelled understand that 

must training and investigation of 
fact along common-sense lines, if they are 
Why — should the 


profession which em- 


are 
there 


in every 
to 
be 

useful. not 
members of that 
braces so large a number of the human race 
be foreed to recognize that in taking charge 
of human lives they must do so knowingly 
and must adapt themselves by a study of 
the scientific principles affecting the re- 
quirements of their life-work? 

Take for instance the profession of rurs- 
ing the sick. Not many years have elapsed 
since the professional nurse was a good- 
natured, rather ignorant sort of person, 
almost entirely without training. If she 
had no special aptitude for putting two and 
no matter: reasoning powers 
were not regarded as especially essential for 
By intuition, or in some other 


to be 


two together, 
a nurse. 
mysterious way, she became, in the popular 
mind, eligible for her duties. General ac- 
ceptability was all that was required and if 
some one died through her lack of training 
or took medicines which changed him into 
an invalid for life, the result was not held 


against her. 


Finally there came a day when some one 
held up his hands and asked: ‘‘Why should 
not a nurse to whom is committed so much 
pertaining to life and death, be trained for 
the exercise of her charge?’’ That ques- 
tion was put but a few years ago. Now 
there are hundreds of training schools. <A 
nurse must go through careful studies cov- 
ering several years, until she understands 
thoroughly the problems with which she 
has to deal. She no longer acts blindly but 
reasons from study and training regarding 
the duties she is called upon to perform. 

So it must be regarding the vastly more 
important profession of motherhood. The 
day is near when it will be looked upon in 
its true light. There will be training and 
preparation for the one who is to assume the 
care of children. There will be careful 
study into all the physiological and psycho- 
logical facts connected with motherhood. 
A woman will no longer dare to assume the 
responsibilities of this noblest of professions 
without adequate instruction regarding the 
to undertake. 
In other words, motherhood will come to be 
looked upon as truly a ‘* profession. *’ 

The writer of this article does not, how- 
ever, purpose to touch here upon the train- 
ing required for the care of children, the sus- 
taining of household cares or the business- 
like organization needed for the proper 
operation of a household. All that will be 
left for a subsequent paper by some one 
sufficiently familiar with the subject to pre- 
sent it clearly and intelligently. The pur- 
pose here is rather to consider the choice of 
motherhood as a life-work and the selec- 
tion of a partner calculated to secure that 
happiness which depends at once on the con- 
genial companionship of husband, and the 
health and inherent qualities of the chil- 
dren. 

The first consideration then becomes the 
selection of a husband. Very many young 
women regard this as a subject scarcely to 
be discussed. Study of it would look too 
much like premeditation and would seem 
unmaidenly. ‘You must not seem anxious 
about it, ’* they say. ‘**The husband will come 

7 


obligations which she is 





go 


along presently. In some haphazard way 
he will turn up at the right time.”’ 

And the young woman with so much at 
stake busies herself with all sorts of things 
and trusts to good fortune to find hera 
proper husband. As she has not studied 
the subject from the right point of view, 
the chances are largely in favor of the mat- 
ter being ill decided by some accident of 
propinquity. Knowing nothing of what is 
required, she perhaps touches hands with 
some good-looking young man and finding 
his presence agreeable, mistakes magnetism 
for love and eventually seals her unhappi- 
ness by the marriage ceremony. 

I know what will be said in reply to this: 
‘*‘Love is a matter of chance. A young 
man and young woman meet: glances dart 
from their eyes: the deed is done.’> Un- 
doubtedly there are cases where this has 
happened and the love that followed was 
given irrevocably. This, however, merely 
goes to show that if men and women would 
select wisely, they must permit themselves 
only that with which life-com- 
panionship would not be fatal. But the 
psychological phenomena attendant upon 
the selection of life-partners are not ordinarily 


society 


of this character. 

A young man and young woman touch 
elbows by chance and find themselves 
greatly drawn to each other. If they have 
been brought up without instruction, they 
on to final matrimony 
unsuited in disposition, 


go 


may very likely 
though utterly 
character and sympathies. I shall not, how- 
ever, here speak of this class, but rather of 
that majority who come to know each other 
and learn to love and admire in a 
increasing throughout considerable 
period of time. 

In but too many instances, no sooner has 
a young received the attentions 
which indicate the possible suitor for her 


ratio 


some 


woman 


hand than she either proposes for herself, 
or has proposed for her, the following 
questions : 
‘Is he 
**Is he 
‘Is he 


Tempters spring up with congratulations 


rich?"’ 
of good family ?*’ 
handsome ?”’ 


from every direction, if these three questions 
can be answered affirmatively; and with 
discouragements if they are negatived. If 
these three requisites be lacking it is but 
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seldom that anyone comes forward — to 
speak of 
His manliness, 
His love of truth 
ness, 
His 
His 


His 


and straightforward- 


gentleness and amiability, 
temperance, 
good health, 

His unselfishness and patience, 

His industry, 
and the presence or lack of these qual- 
ities in his parents and grandparents. 

Yet upon these depend the young woman's 
life-happiness, and in comparison with them 
fortune, social position and good looks are 
the merest incidents. 

For if the young man has had wealth, it 
must be borne in mind that he has very 
likely been subjected tempta- 
tions and may possibly be the weaker in 


to great 
mind 

And if he has had social position, he 
has not improbably given to the allurements 
which society is constantly offering a large 
part of that time he should have 
devoted to study. 

And if he has been possessed of good 
looks, he has probably been flattered to the 
increase of any natural vanity and _ selfish- 
ness which may have been lurking in his 


and body in consequence. 


which 


disposition. 

To the young woman who is just about 
to determine her start in life, I would say: 
‘*Give up your whole mind to this problem 
of finding a husband whom you can love 
love you. It is worthy of 
your utmost effort. Remember that in 
selecting the father of your child the qual- 
ities which will show in the little one have 
no relation to the father’s money, have but 
little relation to his accomplishments, and 
that even the homeliest features may be- 
come beautiful, shining with the light of his 
noble qualities. 

If you choose your husband for the social 
position which he can give you, for the 
luxuries which he can buy you, or the regu- 
larity of feature which may temporarily at- 
tract your fancy, it is probable, nay, almost 
certain that your mind will be distracted 
from his other qualities which are the 
ones likely to reappear in your child. 

And here let me interpolate a word re- 
garding a woman’s social life. It is coming 
by an ever-broadening 


and who can 


to be understood 
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circle of people how little so-called social 
life can count for their real happiness. _ It 
shallow and the uninformed who 
struggle most for this attainment of mod- 
The social life of those persons to 


is the 


ern life. 
whom fortune has brought not only position 
but the philosophic mind consists of inter- 
course with but a limited circle of friends. 
They have learned that the wider the circle 
the smaller the ripple—the fewer the real 
friends. 

I have taken pains to ask women who 
are at the front of the social life of the great 
cities: **Does society give you sympathetic 
companionship?*’ The in- 
variably been ‘‘No.’’ ‘*Do you find satis- 
faction in your round of entertainment and 
‘‘No, it 
even pay for the effort made.’ 


answer has 


so-named pleasure?’ does not 

I have yet to find one person of experi- 
ence and cultured mind who felt satisfaction 
with its associations. Mental striving and en- 
ergy in the performance of senseless duties 
but too often make serious inroads upon the 
finer natural qualities; and even the exer- 
cise of brutality is in but too many cases 
the what is 
social this 
years dur- 
give something to 
others, of assured position. Then 
the You longer 
the contribute to the 
ure of formerly. The am- 
bitious wife of the newly enriched seeks 
your vantage-ground. She is willing to 
pay well for the privilege. Or the younger 
and stronger, and perhaps fitter, elbows you 
out of the line of this game called society, 
and takes your place, and to your disap- 


accompaniment of called 
When 


follow a few 


success. 


there 


once success 
is achieved 
ing which you can 
comes 
have 


recessional. no 


energy to pleas- 


others as 


pointment and chagrin you enter upon the 
stages preliminary to relegation. No woman 
ever came out from the contest of society 
and her 


The process is essentially coarsening and 


finer in her nature sensibilities. 
vulgarizing. 

But the profession of motherhood stands 
ready to give you every repayment if you 
will but devote to fitting yourself for its duties 
the same patient effort you would give to 
the study of any science or the same energy 
Un- 
like social distinction, it will not be disap- 
pointing; but the years by loving 
children will stand ready, to enthrone you 


you would throw into social duties. 


vO 


as g 


. 


gi 


in their hearts and gratefully recognize 
your every effort in their behalf. 

Of the which 
the young woman must encounter who re- 
solves upon motherhood as a profession, is 
the finding of the man worthy of her love. 
But in arriving at a selection it becomes im- 
portant that she should not establish for her- 
self false standards. It is within general ob- 
servation that many lovely and cultivated 
girls go down through an unhappy and un- 
satisfying spinsterhood to a lonely old age. 

In almost any neighborhood one may find 
the very loveliest girls who have had many 
occasions to accept young men of character 
and even of that much-desired position and 
fortune, yet rejected all comers. It should 
not be said that these lives are altogether 


course, serious obstacle 


failures, as they pass beyond middle age 
and begin the descent, but undoubtedly 
they will lack by many degrees that hap- 
piness which would have come from being 
surrounded by loving children. 

Looking back over such careers as I am 
familiar with, I am inclined to ascribe most 
of these tragedies, because life which does 
not fulfill highest 
a tragedy, to a lack of knowledge at that 
critical period of life which marked the 
turning-point. I do recollect ever to 
have heard in the families of one of 
discussion involving the 
On the contrary, 
lovers and marriage were subjects tabooed, 
and when by any accident they were brought 
up lovely blushes suffused the cheeks of 
these charming young women as they sat 


possibilities is always 


not 
these 
young women & 


philosophy of marriage. 


by and eyes were demurely dropped until 
the had been 
changed. 

It has been too much the custom of par- 
ents to avoid all reference to courtship and 


subject of conversation 


marriage and motherhood. There seems to 


have been a willingness to believe that nat- 


ure has provided mysterious ways, aside 


from good common-sense, oral instruction 
or wise printed pages, of making known all 
that was necessary. As a rule these young 
girls were as well educated as the young 
men whom they encountered. But they were 
more refined than the young men, nicer in 
their tastes and more aspiring in their ideals. 
As each youngster took his place in their 
line of suitors he was placed beside an in- 
visible being. In former days this invisible 
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one was created in part from materials fur- 
nished by Sir Walter Scott, in part from 
Henry Esmond, in part from Puritan liter- 
ature. This ideal was clothed by Bulwer 
and the society columns of the newspapers, 
and his manners were taken in part from 
Disraeli’s novels, with some few graces out 
of the French schools. 

It is almost needless to say that the average 
young American cannot s‘and up very straight 
beside such an ideal, and when placed in the 
same scale with him was usually found 
many pounds short. The fastidious 
girl merely tolerated his visits for a time, 
until he should finally 
Many young women to-day are vainly seek- 
ing the ideal young man and turning their 
noses up contemptuously at the every-day 
article within their reach. 

It is improbable that any man and woman 
united in marriage will find that they pos- 
sess other than widely dissimilar character- 


~ 


istics. Each will have strength in certain 


very 


be discouraged. 


directions—talents and virtues not possessed 
by the other. 
until the perfect man comes to make love, 
she will wait forever, and the same is true 
of the man in search of the perfect woman. 
Even when the inclinations of both approxi- 
mate excellence, it is probable that if they 
are young they will be found with characters 
unformed, with the majority of the prob- 
lems of life still to be reasoned out and with 
many small faults, if indeed fairly 
serious ones, to be corrected. 


If a young woman shall wait 


not 


Such a condition of affairs should be re- 
garded as a perfectly natural one. In con- 
sidering the applicant for her hand the 
young girl must base her inquiry upon the 
fundamental of the 
which have to be taken into consideration. 
Are they of that nature which precludes 


character weak nesses 


hope of correction, as for instance, subjec- 
tion to the control of intoxicating liquors, 
gross immorality, for 
truth and above 


inherent disregard 


all a selfish, ungenerous 


and cold-blooded disposition? 

No woman can afford not to weigh seri- 
ously the extent to which these taints have 
developed in the man who might otherwise 


But when the faults are of 
a less deep-rooted nature she may properly 
ask: ‘*Are the general tendencies to good 
so marked as to warrant the hope that love 
and patient sympathy will be likely to draw 


be her choice. 
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the loved one into a recognition of what is 
high-minded and noble?’’ 

A woman does not present herself in so 
difficult a light tothe man. She is not apt 
to have acquired vices, and the chief danger 
lies in the direction of her generosity of 
temperament, her capacity for sympathy and 
her power to love unselfishly and tenderly. 
I doubt very much if it is not in the power 
of every noble woman to reform any man 
whose body and mind are not already sub- 
ject to the germs of either liquor or immo- 
rality. 
gentle man, sympathetic, earnest and true, 
may impress himself upon even the most 
wayward temperament, and guide its foot- 


And so also it may be said that a 


steps into unselfish paths. 

As a rule, courtship over and marriage 
covsummated, each of the parties to the 
contract regards further efforts as unimpor- 
tant. Upto this time there has been in- 
tense desire to appear well in the sight of 
the other. But is made 
by the law and by the religious bond, and 


now each secure 
further effort seems unnecessary. 

The time, however, has but now arrived 
for the greatest effort in the life of each. 
Brought into close association, every little 
When on parade 
before each other, in the time prior to mar- 


defect becomes glaring. 


riage, no very close observation was pos- 
sible. But now even the fondest love can 
not shut its eyes to imperfections and in- 
consistencies. 

What rules, it may be asked, can be laid 
down for the direction of the newly mar- 
ried pair? It may perhaps be safe to haz- 
these four: 

Give perfect truth, and exact it. 

Use every 


ard 

First. 

Second. endeavor to eradi- 
cate your own faults, and gently, patiently 
and lovingly help your companion to do the 
same. 

Third. much from 
either yourself or your mate. Be humble, 
with a understanding of your own 
but be firm in the determina- 
tion that with each day you will climb to- 


Do not expect too 
clear 
limitations; 


gether to a higher level. 
Fourth. 


progress. 


Do not be discouraged at slow 
Do doubt that in the end 
you will be repaid for all effort. 

doubt that if you 
or deceitful will 


not 
So also 
not 


do are careless, 


selfish you be planting 


seeds for eventual catastrophe. 





LOVE. 


The young woman who has ambition 
must not think that she can follow success- 
fully more than one of the professions open 
Perhaps it may not be out of 
place to run over the list. Here they are: 

First. A precarious standing in law. 

Second. A good footing in medicine. 

Third. A fair standing in educational 
work. 

Fourth. 
science. 

Fifth. The all-absorbing and all-satis- 
fying profession of motherhood. 

Believe me, my dear young woman to 
whom these words are addressed, mother- 
hood is truly a profession; but one for 
which preparation must be made. It is 
cruel to those who enter upon it lightly and 
ignorantly; but to those who study 
philosophy, who devote care and_ thought 
to the selection of a life-partner “and who 
resolve to bear its trials bravely, it offers 


to women. 


Fullest opportunity in art and 


its 


opportunities beyond all others. 


In the article of this series ‘‘On the 
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Choice of a Profession’? which was pub- 
lished in the March CosmMopouiTaNn, Pro- 
fessor Holden laid stress upon the testimony 
which has been given by so many famous 
women that for them the highest rewards 
of study and toil in the field of science had 
proved mere dead-sea fruit. Slowly these 
women had climbed step by step, and when, 
on the highest round, they found time for 
breathing-space, they discovered that in 
the effort for fame they had passed by, 
without recognition, the joys of love and 
motherhood. 

Nature does not unfit a woman for ccm- 
petition with men in the professions, 
though it must be confessed that the long 
centuries of intellectual and physical idle- 
ngss have placed the average woman of 
to-day at a disadvantage, in most things 
requiring energy or stamina, when ranged 
alongside the man, whose ancestors were 
accustomed to a stronger life. 

But in for motherhood 
nature makes ample compensation. 


its provision 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


LIFE was mine full of the close concern 


Of many-voiced affairs. 


The world sped fast ; 


Behind me, ever rolled a pregnant past. 
A present came equipped with lore to learn. 
Art, science, letters, in their turn 
tach one allured me with its treasures vast; 
And I staked all for wisdom, till at last 
Thou cam’st and taught my soul anew to yearn. 
I had not dreamed that I could turn away 
From all that men with brush and pen had wrought; 
But ever since that memorable day 


When to my heart the truth of love was brought, 


I have been wholly yielded to its sway 
And had no room for any other thought. 











REGARDING THE VOICE IN CONVERSATION. 


By HENRY GAINES HAWN. 


AVING made the statement that elo- 
cution is the art of speech in all its 
forms and usages, I purpose to speak of its 
simplest manifestation — ordinary conver- 
sation. It is not my province to discuss the 
substance of conversation, nor to inquire 
into what topics are best suited for certain 
occasions and places. That belongs to the 
province of etiquette. 

The elocution of Gonversation means the 
manner of its delivery. Its elements are 
enunciation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis, 
inflections, time, pitch, volume, 
quality and perhaps gesture and facial ex- 
pression. Quite a formidable array! These 
elements of elocution are all that 
ployed in any of its forms of delivery; but 
their use and manipulation are very simple 
in conversation. We may safely drop both 
emphasis and inflection from this discussion, 
taking for granted speech which is normal 
in these two particulars. When the thought 
is really one’s own, entirely self-evolved, 
one seldom errs in these matters. We may 
generally put aside facial expression and 
vesture with a word, so far as their relation to 
conversation isconcerned ; but there are some 
who, by too frequent gesture, make their 
familiar talk too animated to be attractive, 
cause it to lack repose and to smack of the- 
atric affectation. The same may be said of 
facial expression; but the 
and a general fault is an immobility of coun- 
tenance that is appalling. The want of 
facial indication of thought is by no means 
confined to the unintelligent, but its effect 


stress, 


are em- 


more common 


is always to suggest stupidity. 
With these few remarks we will dismiss 


emphasis, inflection, gesture and facial ex- 
pression from our consideration of conver- 
There are other elements 


sational English. 
more deserving of our attention. Let us first 
consider ‘‘quality’’ of voice. 

With all our advanced ideas of education, 
the quality of the speaking voice is the one 
thing which we leave to chance. A child’s 
an imitation of the 
adults with whom it isthrown. The quality 
of voice is merely a matter of tone placing; 
that is, if the organs are normal. To test 
this, see how easy it is to give the voice a 


voice is unconscious 


Un- 


qual- 


nasal twang or to make it guttural. 
questionably an undesirable 
ity is oftenest the result of 
ciations. Then, a cold in either head or 
throat, in childhood, may if of some du- 
ration give the first impetus toward the 


tone 


early asso- 


wrong tone focus, and a lifelong bad qual- 
How many-of us 
instruction in, or 


ity of voice is the result. 
have ever had the 
even casual criticism of, the quality of the 


least 


speaking voice? 

The first thing to acquire, ‘then, for 
the use of conversational English is a good 
quality of voice. This is done by giving 
the voice a musical training, by the aid of 
some instrument. The voice is an imitative 
organ, and will unconsciously get some of 
the resonance and quality of a vibrating 
musical tone which is set for its example. 
The ear made to listen acutely to 
the voice and to demand good tones of it. 

Above ail, one 


must be 


must see to it that speech 
shall be vocal musie enunciated into words and 
syllables. One would think, from much that 
is taught, that we each have two voices, a 
speaking and a singing voice; nevertheless 
there is but one voice allotted to each of us 
and -song is only the speaking voice with 
sustained vowel tones, regulated cadences 
or intervals of pitch, delivered in rhythm- 
ical time. The training for both uses of the 
voice, in song and in speech, is identical. 
A good quality of voice having been at- 
the next step is to utilize it by 
enunciating well the component sounds of 
our language, consonant and vowel. Enun- 
ciation, in other words, deals with the indi- 
vidual sounds indicated by the letters in 
syllables and words, and not with the groups 
or syllabifications of these sounds. There 
is but one rule to this matter of 
enunciation; that is, enunciate merely so as 
to be audible. Except in a certain emo- 
tional delivery where the enunciation is in- 
tensified or made explosive, the least undue 
clearness in is an affectation. 
Better a sluggish delivery of the sounds in 
your words than the least touch of the stilted 
manner. 


tained, 


control 


enunciation 


” 


‘* prunes-prisms-and-propriety 
The letters of 
only a certain sound when found in cer- 


our language have not 
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tain combinations, but a certain value. <A 
letter placed in the accented syllable will 
have a clearer enunciation (more value) ac- 
corded it, than when it occurs in an unac- 
cented syllable. Good enunciation is ac- 
quired by very simple practice. It does not 
need a professional teacher, but it does re- 
quire some other ear than our own to make 
us conscious of our faults. Any cultured 
person can correct us in this matter. 

The element of good pronunciation is not 
so easily acquired. Our sins in this regard 
are many. To begin with, the very excel- 
of one’s enunciation may prove a 
This seems to be the first 
of elocution 


lence 
stumbling-block. 
fault into which the student 
falls. Enunciate a syllable the least bit too 
clearly and a false accent is given it imme- 
diately ; **Mad- 
man’’ (a maniac) is not pronounced ‘*mad 


mispronunciation results. 


man’’ (an angry man), nor should ‘*mes- 


sage’’ sound like ‘‘mess sage.’ 

Culture or the want of it is displayed in 
the pronunciation of conversational English 
more readily than in all the other elements 
of every-day elocution. It is simply amaz- 
ing how poorly men and womei of social 
position and education among us speak their 
native tongue. The catchwords, if we may 
call them so, are of less importance than the 
little words found in nine sentences of every 
ten—such words as ‘‘again,’’ ‘*with,”’ 
‘*beneath,’’ ‘‘of,’’ ‘‘a,’’ ‘‘the.’’ The use 
of these and like words indicates the elegant 
or inelegant speaker as that of no other class 
of words. The ordinary speaker is quite 
unconscious that he mispronounces, espe- 
cially in the use of the simple words. Often 
we hear people who give *‘decorous, ’’ ‘*illus- 
trate,’’ ‘‘orthoepist,’’ their preferred pro- 
nunciation, but mispronounce the simplest 
words. They take great pains to sound the 
t in ‘‘often,’’ for instance, when it is silent. 
Cosmopolitan as Greater New York is, we 
still have our provincialisms in pronuncia- 
tion. The English long sound of u(yu) is most 
woefully neglected. Rightly used it is one 
of the strongest elements of our speech. 
One may see the importance of this sound 
as ‘‘moosic.’’ In 
the same way we should say ‘‘diity,’’ 
‘*knew’’ (nf), ‘‘dtike,’’ ete., etc. Having 
once made the correct sound inevitable in 
one’s pronunciation one wonders how he 
could ever have been satisfied with the ‘‘oo"’ 


by pronouncing ‘‘music’’ 
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sound. To verify the statement that this 
avoidance of the i is a localism, I must in- 
stance the fact that in teaching elocution in 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute for five 
years, I never had one student who did not 
make this error. The same distortion of 
sounds is quite general here in the use of 
the diphthong oi. Not once in a hundred 
cases do you hear **voice,** *‘rejoice,’’ ete., 
but something approaching ‘‘virse,’’ ‘*re- 
jirce’’ (cf. ir in ‘‘fir’’). 

Final y is also made too long an e. This 
gives too much value to the last syllables of 
such words as ‘‘army,’’ ‘‘navy,’’ and all 
such adverbs as ‘*quickly,’’ and the like. 
We hear on all ‘armee, *’ 
**quicklee. 

Just one word as to ultra-pronunciation ; 
Many will take exception to my 
The dictionaries 


sides * **navee,”’ 


avoid it. 
position in this matter. 
eventually adopt the pronunciation of popu- 
lar where it 
with the etymology of the word; but it 
seems to me that they are slow in doing so. 
I teach my pupils that the dictionaries say 
rise (rize) for the verb, and rise (rice) for 
the noun; and ask them to take their choice, 
adding that I use rise (rize) for both noun 
and verb. I should not care to say ‘*moon- 
rice’? and ‘‘sunrice’’ for moonrise and sun- 
rise. Surely the cultured Americans who 
say rize are sufficient in number to have 
made it correct, especially as observation 
proves it is almost general. The same may 
be said of the word *‘shone’’; in this coun- 
try it is quite the exception to say ‘‘shdn.”* 
One should not be a pioneer in this matter 
of pronunciation; odd pronunciation calls 
attention to itself, to the speaker rather 
than to the thought of one’s discourse or 
reading. Pronunciation, too, may be cor- 
rected without a professional teacher; but 
perhaps his ear is better trained to detect 
faults than that of the layman. 

Conversational time, or the rate of deliv- 
ery, comes next under discussion. A slow, 
drawling, long-drawn-out rate of delivery 
is torturesome ; and equally so is a too rapid 
time. Few of us avoid committing one or 
the other of these faults. The particular 
error we make in this matter of time of 
speech may be pointed out in one interview 
by the expert teacher. The correction may 
be made by the individual. 

Volume is a most essential matter. 


usage, even does not accord 


What 
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denotes greater vulgarity than a loud tone 
of voice, one dominating the conversation 
to the exclusion and chagrin of all others in 
the room? How often are you tortured by 
a loud-talking acquaintance, who attracts 
attention to you and to himself when in 
public? We all have suffered. A too small 
volume of tone is also to be condemned. 
It is sometimes inaudible; is always sug- 
gestive of want of character and indiffer- 
ence. Clearly, here too we need criticism, 
if not a guide. 

Pitch of voice requires very particular at- 
tention and deserves earnest study. In 
women a very low-pitched speaking voice 
gives the idea of coarseness, masculinity; a 
high voice is unmusical and piercing, is too 
far-reaching and indicates nervous irritabil- 
ity and triviality. 

A man’s voice is seldom too low, unless 
coupled with great volume, when it implies 
or suggests coarseness and brutality. A 
high voice in a man is an abomination, and 
a great detriment to its possessor. It not 
only stamps the man as effeminate, but 
does tend to emasculate him. 

How a father can calmly hear that, at the 
age of puberty, his son's voice is ‘‘settling’’ 
without involving or bringing into play that 
chest resonance which marks the man, and 
not devote some attention, either in person, 
or through a teacher, to giving his boy’s 
voice the proper direction or ‘‘placing,’’ 
is a mystery. 

This attaining of the proper conversa- 
tional key or pitch, isa very simple matter. 
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If you can detect the tones of a musical 
scale at all, go to the piano and sing to the 
lowest possible pitch for your untrained 
voice. Practice that tone until it becomes 
quite strong, by a little daily work extend the 
voice to one or two tones below this, then 
take the fourth or fifth tone above for your 
key-note and repeat in a monotone any line 
of prose or poetry with which you are fa- 
miliar. Practice this frequently and pa- 
tiently, and teach the ear to listen for that 
tone as a dominant your conversa- 
tion. The speaking voice may be made 
either higher or lower than your customary 
tone. To direct in this part of the work a 
teacher is necessary. 

The pauses in conversational elocution 
are made, as in all other kinds of elocu- 
tionary delivery, at the demand simply of 
the rhetorical construction of your words 
into clauses, phrases and sentences. The 
dramatic pause is not desirable in familiar 
converse. 

Stress, the last element to consider, in its 
use in conversation is easily disposed of. 
Conversational stress must not be too strong ; 
if so it sounds didactic, pedantic, noisy and 

g If stress be too weak your 
conversation will lack vitality. Correct 
stress can be taught only by example; it 
cannot be indicated in printed form. 

All of which goes to show that the art of 
elocution is primarily the art of every-day 
speech, and that study, criticism and patient 
practice are necessary to its proper accom- 
plishment. 


one in 


disturbing. 
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“HE SWEPT SHANLEY WITH A SINGLE 
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LITTLE TIN GODS. 


By VAUGHAN KESTER. 


I bs you ever stop to think of the millions 

of men who are living in this world, 
each one of whom has the same little ambition 
If you have thought 
of this you already know something of the 


that keeps you toiling? 


blood-sweat that into the world’s 
work. 

In the nice fitting of part to part, in the 
ruthless subordinating of individuality to 


individuality, it is like the mechanism 


goes 


of an engine. The visible results are an 
easy complexity, a splendid force and 
precision. But just as it is true that if 
there were not the steady drip of oil on the 
end thrust of the steamship propeller’s 
shaft, it could not turn an hour, so it is 
equally true that if it not for the 
expenditure by little men of their brain- 
power and physical strength, the great 
grind called ‘‘business’’ could not run a 
9 


were 
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single day. These small men are fed by 
necessity to the business Moloch, just as the 
oil is fed to the real machine, and the hand 
that supplies the oil is no more thoughtless 
of the feelings of the oil atoms than is the 
business engineer, seemingly, of the feelings 
of the little men whom he uses for his pur- 
poses. But he is not always exempt him- 
self. It is one thing to build so fateful a 
machine, another to control it, and now and 
again what seems to be but a wanton disregard 
of life and hope comes not from cruelty, 
but from racked and tortured nerves, or 
from the workings of that law of life which 
tells us all that our own safety is our first 
care. 

Men are dying around us in the vast 
treadmill every day, the very souls flayed 
out of them, but their death does not seem 
dramatic or heroic. It comes in 
sloughing away of ambition, in the gradual 
disappearance of hope. They are lifted, and 


lifted, gently enough at first, to be fed down 
to an eternity of agony compressed into sec- 
onds of time; and then the great machine 
goes ponderously on as though the crushing 
out of a man’s life were but a part of the 


day's work. 

This story tells of one of these little men 
whose small stock of faith was fed to the 
business machine in order that it might run 
the more smoothly. 

It describes how he nearly lost his life; 
how he was lifted by the great machine and 
how he was carried to that supreme point 
where it seemed his existence must end. 
How he thought to escape by thrusting an- 
other into his place, for it may be said that 
to him there was justification for such an 

He firmly believed that some one had 
to go down in the struggle, and why he 
rather than another? 

John R. Shanley, as he liked to write his 
name, was a country lad to begin with. He 
came from a little town called Cromwell 
into the greater town of New York to make 
his fortune. 

He came to the city just as hundreds of 
other young men have come, because he 
was sure he could ‘‘get on*’ and because 
he fancied his genius needed a wider and 
more fertile field than that he had been 
born into. He was not pushed out upon 
the world by necessity. His father was fair- 
ly well-to-do; he owned a farm, and the 


act. 


the slow 
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best store in Cromwell. John had clerked 
in the store ever since his leaving school, 
and his father had given him, in addi- 
tion to his board, a salary of four dollars 
a week. 

John’s idea of business, like most of his 
ideas, was the one that prevailed in Crom- 
well. But he knew in a vague sort of a 
way when he came to New York that he 
would not have to sell green vegetables and 
calicoes at the same counter. He knew the 
appointment he had obtained was to do writ- 
ing on books, but he supposed he should have 
several books to keep. He never imagined 
that day in and day out he would have to 
copy the same things into the same kind of 
books, one day no better than another, and 
worse still, no different from another. 

There was a fair basis for hope in Shanley’s 
life to start with. He believed, just as we 
all believe, that out of the toiling, strug- 
gling mass about him he was set apart for 
better things. He had a certain amount of 
faith in his own individuality. He could 
lump the mass, but could not lump him- 
self with it. 

This was because he knew his own 
thoughts, while the thoughts of others were 
a blank to him; in short, he had never med- 
itated further than himself. The concern 
Shanley had secured employment with was 
one that did an immense business on a small 
margin of profit, and there were some forty 
clerks in his department. From the very 
first he made up his mind that he would be 
careful and conscientious, and spend himself 
as lavishly as possible. He believed that if 
he did this he would be watched, and that 
he would be promoted if the watchers were 
pleased with what they saw: and he firmly 
intended they should be pleased. He had 
not been at work an hour the first day when 
he was interrupted by the request to step 
into the private office. He did so and there 
found himself confronting a man who was 
nervously fingering a great heap of letters 
that littered the desk at which he was 
seated. 

This gentleman was Mr. Stacey, the man- 
ager of the concern that was about to make 
use of Shanley’s talents. 

Shanley had already heard him described 
as *‘ hard as nails.’” The description somehow 
fitted him to perfection, the little man clerk 
thought, for his face was set and stern save 
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when it became flexible with a curious ex- 
pression of alertness. 

Further than this, Shanley decided that his 
temper could be stormy upon slight provoca- 
tion, and he also decided that he would not 
care to furnish the provocation. 

**it’s my custom to see the new men and 
talk with them,’’ Stacey said, and his words 
were curt, incisive and sudden. As _ he 
spoke he swept Shanley with a single glance 
that comprehended the lad, all his possibili- 
ties and all his limitations. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Shanley, half nervously 

‘“What did you do 
before you came here?”’ 

‘‘T was in the retail 
Shanley had 
prepared a_ nice little 
speech for his meeting 
with Mr. Stacey, but 
now that the moment for 
its use had come he felt 
it to be superfluous. 

‘*Clerk?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. 

**Out of town?’’ 


business.’ 


‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Yes, I remember. 
Bradner recommended 
you We carry a small 
account with your 
father. *’ 

‘*Fou, me.”” 

‘Well, I'll give you a 
trial, and if you are satis- 





, 


factory you can stay on.’ 

And then this little 
tin god turned to his let- 
ters again, and Shanley, 
understanding that he 
was dismissed, bowed his 
head and withdrew. 

He acknowledged to 
himself that he was a 
little afraid of Mr. Stacey 
and that he was a severe 
man, but he was willing 
to be lenient in his opinion 
of him because he fully 
realized that if all of the 
forty clerks in his depart- 
ment drew eight dollars a 
week it meant that Mr. 
Stacey had to pay out 
over fifty dollars a day, 
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which, as everyone knows, mounts up to 
considerably over fifteen thousand dollars 
in the course of a year. 

John worked very hard and was very 
critical of his writing, and he felt by the 
end of the first month that he had improved 
the look of his work, and of course he sup- 
posed the mysterious watcher noticed it 
also and that he was just so much nearer 
vomotion and higher pay. 

The fiction of the watcher carried John 
hopefully through the first year and gave 
him something to think about. He would 


AND LOCKING THE POOR BEHIND HIM.’ 
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not have been astonished any day to have 
had the watcher in the pe~son of Mr. Sta- 
cey suddenly disclose him -elf and publicly 
promote him, to the d’»»smfiture of his 
fellow-clerks, who had laughed at his 
efforts to do his work well. 

Indeed, through all the long, hot summer 
and through one windy, cold winter John 
was gently lifted by the machine; and just 
as the second summer was coming in, the 
feeding process had begun, though of 
course he did not know this. 

From the start Shanley had reserved the 
hundred dollars which he had brought to 
the city with him—and which represented 
the savings of his fitful periods of thrift 
at home—for purposes of amusement, 
while his salary had been devoted to what 
he deemed his necessary living expenses, 
which it just met. 

His amusements were wholesome enough 
in the main and they went far toward help- 
ing him through the first year, but by the 
end of that time his surplus savings were 
gone to the last dollar. He no longer had 


any place to go to in the evening, because he 


had no money to spend. Yet it was not 
that he was actually poor. He had enough 
to eat. There was not the least danger that 
he would starve, but there were so many 
richer. 

How he thirsted for the good things of 
this world, and how temptingly those good 
things were thrust on his notice! He would 
have given anything to gain a share in the 
coveted pleasures. 

He had lived in a certain luxury at home. 
He had always had as much as, or more than, 
those about him. The difference now made 
him feel second-rate, common. If he could 
only pull himself up and out of the ditch 
into which he had fallen—but he already 
knew, deep in his soul, that he was fated 
to stand forever before closed doors. 

In this pass he took to reading—but soon 
got tired of it, as he had very little fancy or 
imagination, and after all, books, such as he 
read, were not calculated to make him any 
the more content with his lot in life. 

It was the hottest summer on record and 
the offices were almost intolerable. He 
struggled along somehow, the fiction of the 
watcher appearing more and more like a 
fiction as the temperature mounted higher 
and higher and that being failed to make 
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his appearance. It was a year from this 
summer, and the days were getting long 
and hot again, when John R. Shanley was 
actually at the height and his head was be- 
ginning to go d:wn into the machine. I 
mean by this that he had about parted with 
ambition and hope, and it must be under- 
stood that when these go, they go quickly. 

It came about in this way. Shanley 
made a mistake: Stacey chanced to see it, 
and he stalked into the office and told 
Shanley that if it happened again he would 
lose his place, and that he was not, and 
never had been, worth his salt. 

Then it was that Shanley understood, or 
thought he understood, the fiction of the 
watcher. He decided that the watcher 
marked him blank when he made no errors, 
and that he was put be:ow the zero mark 
of merit when he did make them. 

He concluded that there were no marks 
above zero for him and that the case was 
hopeless. He might have gone on feeling 
in this way, right or wrong, until, the last 
vestige of hope having been eradicated from 
his nature, he settled down into one of the 
shiftless, careless kind of men his fellow- 
clerks were. But Shanley was temperament- 
ally different, he had certain small ideals: 
bereft of them, he drifted toward despair. 
He had known faith; he had believed in the 
watcher, and the others had not; and so 
when this was taken from him he grew 
desperate. He began to think—which of all 
things is the worst a little man clerk can 
do. Every decent, generous emotion he 
had ever known all at once seemed to recede 
and hide itself in the past. 

He felt himself grow slowly hard. The 
brute instinct of self-preservation took the 
place of native gentleness. 

He felt for the first time in his life a 
bitter animosity toward his fellows; their 
very presence in the common struggle made 
his own lot just so much harder. Once 
the unsightly wrecks he encountered in his 
passings to and fro in the city aroused 
only pity: these were the scarred and bruised 
victims of the mighty treadmill. Now 
they no longer made their wonted appeal 
to his sympathy; their suffering and neces- 
sity differed from his own only in degree. 

He thought so much, that by and by ke 
had a grievance, something tangible that 
he was able to put into words, and one day 
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he went into the private office and told Mr. 
Stacey all about it. 

That gentleman sat perfectly quiet until 
Shanley was through, then he said coldly 
and with a curious weariness in his manner: 
‘*Go down to the bookkeeper and get your 
pay. I shall not require your services any 
longer.’’ That was all. 

Shanley left the office in a daze, and was 
properly jeered at, and called after, by his 
fellow-clerks until he got out of the place 
It had been one of Mr. Stacey’s 
rules to withhold the first two weeks’ wages 
of the clerks, and so when he left Shanley 
had about twenty dollars in his pocket. 

Had his general attitude been different, 
had he not for so long a time thought that 
his good work was being appreciated, he 
would not have felt the sense of utter lone- 
liness and desolation that now filled him. 

Had he stopped to consider his case, he 
would have remembered that everyone was 
not as he supposed Mr. Stacey to be. 
In the little country mills there is peace 
and quiet and plenty; in the great city ele- 
vators there is trouble and dust and pain. 
He should have remembered this and gone 
to one of the smaller establishments, where 
the little tin god was in such close contact 
with his clerks that he could not but know 
something of the workings of their minds; 
or, wisest of all, he should have gone back 
to the country and sold calico and green 
vegetables again in his father’s store. 

But he did not think of these things. 
His feelings were directed personally against 
the one man, and he was thinking how he 
could make him regret what he had done. 

It is needless to say that this was the very 
worst idea that could have taken possession 
of him. To make a great man feel sorry 
you must heap coals of fire on his head with 
a ruinous liberality, and how can a little 
man clerk do this, except by giving the one 
important thing which he has, and which 
he calls his life ? 

Shanley thought the matter out in a dull 
kind of way, and made up his mind that 
he would go buy some poison, and that he 
would wait until night, when he would go 
to Mr. Stacey’s hotel and there in public, 
before him and a great many others, swal- 
low the poison, after telling Mr. Stacey that 
the act was the direct consequence of his 
unjust treatment of him. , 


altogether. 
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His pleasure in this morbid fancy was a 
slow, ruminative pleasure, but it was none 
the less intense because of that. And soon 
the plan of his proposed revenge had taken 
shape down to the minutest detail. 

He had no trouble in securing the car- 
bolic acid he wanted, as he explained that 
it was for an especial disinfecting purpose. 
With this in his pocket he went and looked 
at the hotel where Mr. Stacey had his apart- 
ments and thought about the place where it 
all would happen. Then he went to his 
own boarding-house to wait for night. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening when 
he walked into the hotel, unnoticed in the 
crowds of people that were sitting or 
standing about in the great corridors. 

He could not find Mr. Stacey, however, 
and perhaps he would have had to wait an- 
other day and in that time have been changed 
from his intention, had it not chanced that 
as he stood near the desk he heard the clerk 
say to a hall boy, ‘‘Go-up to three twenty- 
seven and give these letters to Mr. Stacey.’’ 

The boy departed with the letters, and 
John waited near the desk, hoping Mr. 
Stacey would come down. The bottle of 
acid was in his outside coat pocket. There, 
hidden away, it was held firmly in his 
hand, with the stopper a little loosened. 
He had been fearful lest some one should 
take it from him, and he wanted it ready for 
instant use when the time came. 

He knew the potent stuff would burn and 
shrivel him up as it touched him. He 
knew once that stream of liquid fire was 
running down his throat he would be be- 
yond all human aid. It was a part of the 
condition of his mind that he should have 
felt a satisfaction in the idea of the poison 
burning and hurting him. It was this that 
he wanted it to do. 

After a little while John tired of the de- 
lay. He determined that he would go up 
to Mr. Stacey’s room and have it over with. 
He remembered the number the clerk 
had given the hall boy, three twenty-seven. 

He walked up the wide stairs instead of 
taking the elevator, for all at once he was 
conscious of the wish to escape from the 
crowd and possible observation. 

Mr. Stacey’s rooms were on the second 
floor. Shanley found the number readily 
enough and paused before the door. His 
habitual awe of the man asserted itself mo- 
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mentarily ; the meditated intrusion appeared 
difficult now that he was face to face with 
it. He did not know, even, that he could 
tell any portion of what was in his mind, and 
it was essential that Mr. Stacey understand 
clearly and distinctly why he killed himself. 
His whole revenge rested on this one point. 

As he hesitated he heard some one speak- 
ing within the room. He recognized Mr. 
Stacey's voice, though he could not catch 
the meaning of his words. Then he heard 
some one fumbling for the knob. 

A sudden impulse moved Shanley to 
turn from the door and pass up the cor- 
ridor; perhaps it was the feeling that he 
was not quite ready. An instant later and 
the door was opened and a boy came from 
the room, the same one who had previously 
gone up with the letters. The boy closed 
the door and went down the long corridor 
toward the stairs. He had not observed 
Shanley where the latter stood half hidden 
by an angle in the wall. 7 

Shanley waited for a moment before he left 
his place of concealment. His heart was 
beating loudly ; he wondered the boy had not 
heard it. At last, by an effort of will, he 


pulled himself together and moved to the 


door of Mr. Stacey’s room. Cautiously he 
pushed it open and glanced in. It was the 
parlor into which he looked, and it was 
empty. The bedroom was beyond—an inner 
room—and it was there that Mr. Stacey was. 
John stepped into the parlor, closing and 
locking the door behind him. All this he 
did with an unusual cunning and deftness. 
Next he tiptoed forward until from where 
he stood he could see into the inner room, 
the door of which was ajar. Mr. Stacey 
was lying half-dressed on the bed. His back 
was turned to Shanley so the latter could 
not see his face, but instinct told him that 
he was not asleep. 

Probably he had come in tired and had 
thrown himself down to rest for a moment, 
after removing his coat and vest. 

Something held Shanley to the spot; he 
could not move; he simply stood and looked 
at the man lying there amongst the crushed 
and crumpled bedding. And as he looked 
his mood changed somewhat. A stupid 
hate came to him. This grew with each 
dull, heavy throb of his heart. 

He saw in Stacey the author of all his 
misery. Stacey had done far more than sim- 
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ply wrong him by unkindness—he had upset 
every creed in his small universe, he had 
turned him adrift with neither faith nor 
hope left in his life. For the first time he 
wished he could do more than merely make 
Mr. Stacey feel sorry and remorseful be- 
cause of his treatment of him. His pur- 
posed revenge became meager and unsatis- 
factory in anticipation. 

He was none too sure of its efficacy. Mr. 
Stacey might perhaps dismiss the memory 
of him with about the same ease as he would 
the memory of a dog he had kicked into the 
gutter. He recognized that while the mo- 
ment and event was supreme to him, it 
would very likely be nothing to Mr. Stacey 
when the wonder of it all wore away. 

Five, ten minutes passed, while Shanley 
stood there undecided, siowly pondering the 
matter. At the end of that time he became 
aware that Mr. Stacey had fallen asleep; his 
heavy, regular breathing was distinctly au- 
dible in the stillness. 

Shanley crept to the door leading 
the bedroom, pushed it wide open 
stepped noiselessly into the room. 

As he did so he saw something he had 
not noticed before—Mr. Stacey had thrown 
upon the table beside his bed a great roll of 
bills. These lay in the midst of a little heap 
of silver and other change. The boy paused 
by the table. He was curious to learn how 
much money a man like Mr. Stacey would 
carry on occasion; he wondered what rela- 
tion it bore to the eight dollars a week he 
had received. All this while he had kept 
one hand buried in the depths of his coat 
pocket, where he held the uncorked bottle 
steady and erect. 

Now he placed the bottle on the table 
and began to finger the bills. He derived 
a childish pleasure from the mere touching 
of them as he turned them over and over. 
There were so many of them and they seemed 
so vast asum. The sleeping man no longer 
had any part in his thoughts. He touched 
the bills—and his touch was a caress—again 
and again, thinking of what they would 
buy—the ease and comfort and freedom. 
He glanced about the room, still standing 
with the money in his hands, and drew in a 
long, deep breath. It was what he should 
have liked for himself. Its luxury was the 
luxury he had desired, had dreamed of in 
his feverish castle-building, had seen by 
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fitful glimpses through uncurtained win- 
dows, the luxury he had been always on 
the outside of —common— mean — with 
empty pockets. 

He turned to Stacey, and as he stood 
above the prostrate man his whole purpose 
changed. Stacey had had the 
ife; now, this should be his opportunity. 
It clearly the death of one or the 
other of them, and why his death more than 


good of 


meant 
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Stacey's? It was man to man; superior 
strength and superior cunning should con- 
quer in that bedroom, just as they con- 
quered elsewhere in the world. 

He did not plan how he was to do the 
deed—the justice of his course entirely oc- 
cupied hismind. How long this might have 
continued there is no telling, for suddenly 
Mr. Stacey made a movement as he lay, and 
Shanley saw that he was no longer asleep. 
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Mr. Stacey spoke first, and with the quick 
grasp of situation characteristic of him. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ he asked. 
In his tone was the authority Shanley had 
learned to fear as he feared nothing else. 

The boy made no answer to the question, 
and Stacey continued. ‘‘You come to cre- 
ate a disturbance, eh? I'll give you a chance 
to cool off.’’ And he stretched out his 
hand toward the bell, which could be reached 
from where he lay. 

Shanley dropped the roll of bills and 
stepped around the table, catching up the 
bottle of acid as he did so. Then it was 
that Stacey saw the bottle and compre- 
hended the full purpose of the little man 
clerk. 

The hand he had extended fell quietly at 
his side; he had no wish to precipitate a 
tragedy. 

‘*What have you there —vitriol?’’ he 
asked steadily, and with no outward sign 
of alarm. 

**No, carbolic acid,’’ answered Shanley. 
His teeth were chattering in his nervous ex- 
citement. To go on was difficult, to draw 


back impossible—he must kill Stacey, but 
how? 


‘* What are you here for?’’ the latter de- 
manded sternly. 

‘‘T am going to kill you—first I was 
going to kill myself He paused 
uncertainly, gathered the reasons together 
in his mind and went on dully. ‘*I know 
it’s right for me to kill you. You 
have had your chance in life—while I have 
had nothing —nothing! It’s fair. Your 
position made it possible for you to push 
me out. You didn’t ask me if I could live 
a day.’’ ’ 

‘*It was none of my affair whether you 
could or not,’’ Stacey said curtly. He drew 
himself higher on the pillow. Shanley, mis- 
understanding the movement, took a step 
nearer. 

‘*T shall not ring,’’ Stacey said. ‘* What’s 
the use? You say I have been unjust to 
you—suppose we talk it over?’ 

‘‘You think some one will come,’’ 
Shanley laughed with a loose underlip. 
‘‘They can’t get in—I have locked the 
door.’’ 

‘If you kill me ** began Stacey. 

‘*T shall kill you,’’ Shanley said, slowly 
nodding his head. 
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‘*Have you thought of the consequences 
to yourself?”’ 

‘I'll take the risk,’’ the boy retorted 
indifferently—‘‘and no matter what hap- 
pens afterwards I'll have gotten even with 
you. You punished me for my imperti- 
nence, just because I dared to tell you the 
truth !’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t punish you because of 
your impertinence.’’ 

‘*You did, too!’’ Shanley cried quickly, 
raising his voice. 

‘‘T don’t remember that you were im- 
pertinent, until now,’’ Stacey said quietly. 
‘*IT discharged you because you had a 
grievance—an idea—foolish and _ trivial, 
which made you unserviceable to me.’’ 

‘*You treated me like a dog’’—with 
heavy bitterness — ‘‘just like a dog, you 
kicked me out of your way.’’ 

‘*That was because you had gotten in my 
way. I hired you to help in my business 
—not to hinder—and for a time you did 
your work well.”’ 

‘*You were never just enough to tell me 
‘*Why should I have told you? I did 
not hire you to do the work badly.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Shanley 
felt his courage ebb slowly from him. His 
tongue lay hot and dry between his teeth. 
There seemed no word in all the language 
he could trust to it to utter. 

Stacey studied the boy—he appeared so 
weak and futile despite his stolid dogged- 
ness. Then quite unaccountably his thoughts 
reverted to his own past. There had been 
a day when he, too, was weak and sensitive. 
His glance softened, and a faint smile hov- 
ered about the corners of his mouth; his 
contempt merged into pity, and his fear 
vanished. 

**My boy, you are all wrong. Iam nota 
hard man—only a busy one. I have my 
cares and annoyances, and these fill my 
life.”’ 

Stacey’s manner, more than were his 
words even, was kind, almost fatherly. 
Shanley regarded him with a look of aston- 
ishment. ‘ 

‘*What if I told you that there are times 
when I don’t know where to turn for my 
next dollar—when my creditors are hound- 
ing me in hungry packs, crying for the last 
drop of blood—when my competitors are 
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cutting into my business, trying with all 
their might and by every device to take it 
from me, to destroy the work of years? You 
have blamed me for a condition I did not 
create—a condition that oppresses me just 
as it oppresses you.”’ 

He swept hand about the 
‘*Doubtless this seems like luxury to you— 
well, you take up the load for one day and 
There are scores—yes, hundreds of 
people clinging to me like-so many barnacles 
to a ship’s hull and they never think but 
my going on is as certain as that the 
They are 
basing all their hopes—their very lives, and 
the lives of their children—on the oppor- 
tunities I have given them through my busi- 
ness, and I know how uncertain that business 
is. I alone carry the weight of that knowl- 
edge.—I don’t and can’t see but you have 
been getting as much out of it as I have.”’ 

‘*T didn’t get much, ’’ Shanley interjected 
hastily. 

‘*No, you did not get a large salary; the 
work you did was not worth it, as the world 


his room. 


see, 


sun 


will rise to-morrow morning. 
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fixes the standard in its unjust way. But 
I was not oppressing you. You were em- 
ployed to do certain work. Your advance- 
ment was a matter that rested entirely with 
yourself. When your work was not well 
done, when you clogged the machinery of 
my business by your carelessness, it was 
necessary to let you go. Unless the machine 
works smoothly, my time, every hour of 
which is required to conduct my business, 
would be sacrificed, and in the endeavor to 
equal my competitors I should probably 
fail.”’ 

‘*You didn’t pay me enough to live on.”’ 

‘*T paid you eight dollars a week.”’ 

‘*What could Ido with that? It all went 
for my living expenses. I couldn't 
ahead on it.”’ 

‘*No, you could not, if you put what 
you considered your immediate necessities 
above your ultimate welfare.’’ 

Stacey swung around and, dropping his 
feet over the side of the bed, sat erect. 

‘*You should have been willing to deny 
yourself in the present for the sake of your 
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future. As it is, you have gone at the wall 
headfirst, and you should not lay it to me 
that you have hurt yourself. I didn’t put 
the wall in your path. It was in my path 
when I came like you, a raw lad, io the 
city to make my fortune.”’ 

‘*T can never get ahead ; the case is hope- 
less,’’ Shanley said, harking back to his 
original theme. ‘‘I might just as well give 
up.’’ 

‘*When you say you can’t live on eight 
dollars a week and save, you talk nonsense. 
Besides, you did your work well in the 
start: had you kept on you would have been 
advanced—not because you showed any 
particular ability, for you didn’t, but you 
were painstaking and conscientious; that’s 
unusual enough to command some sort of 
recognition. But when you took up with 
the idea that I had singled you out for op- 
pression, you speedily became worthless. ’’ 

Stacey laughed harshly. ‘*I suppose all the 
clerks think I watch only for their mistakes. 
The truth is, never one of them really 
tries to perform his duty well without my 
knowing it and feeling some gratitude to 
him for the effort he is making. I suppose 
they all want large salaries—just as you 
have wanted a large salary. I'll tell you 
this, the men who draw the big pay are the 
men who never get rich. It is the man 
who learns to save from a little, who ac- 
quires the habit of expecting and getting 
the most from every dollar he has, who gets 
ahead. I never received a large salary in 
my life, but whether much or little, I al- 
ways saved something from my income, and 
my savings gave me my start in business. ”’ 

Shanley looked doubtfully at Stacey. 

‘*T suppose I could have saved a little, ”’ 
he admitted reluctantly. There was a chair 
near the foot of the bed, and he seated 
himself in it; he was so absorbed in what 
Mr. Stacey was saying that he hardly 
noted what he did. 

‘*You have been working steadily for 
several years. You might already have 
a few hundred dollars put by. With 
it you could have returned to the place 
from which you came. You could have 
established yourself in some small busi- 
ness and won independence —and more 
than that none of us can have. You 
may not think this a brilliant prospect for 
a young man, but it’s better than eating your 
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heart out because you haven’t as much 
money as you could wish to spend. My 
boy, that desire leads to dishonesty and 
shame. 

‘*Perhaps, though, you want to be a great 
merchant. Well, there may be some satis- 
faction in such a career, even if I have not 
found it. It’s been struggle and care to me. 
The load has heavier instead of 
lighter with success—if it is success, for 
it is so far from what one imagined it would 
be. In the last twenty years I can count 
the times when my feet have rested on solid 
ground on the fingers of my one hand. The 
most of my days have been spent looking 
impending difficulties in the face. I have 
kept on, not always because I wanted to, 
but because I had to.”’ 

His gaze became wistful. 


grown 


‘*If I were at 


the beginning again, if I stood where you 
stand to-day, I know what I would do. 
I'd go back to the country—I'd strive sim- 
ply for an independence—a few acres of 


ground somewhere. I wouldn't try to 
make money from it—just my living. Id 
“o into partnership with God to do some- 
thing that is really useful, instead of 
building for others to pull down. I'd get 
out of this hive where men are dying every 
hour with starved souls, poor devils who 
have been betrayed by false hope, who have 
mistaken vanity, or worse, for ambition, 
and have rushed to their doom, not because 
it was demanded of them or because their 
necessity demanded it, but just because 
they had no better sense and fancied they 
needed for their happiness the very things 
it was never intended they should have— 
the things they were not fitted for perhaps. 
I'd back and get my joy from the 
beauty that fills the world, that is for 
every one of us if we will only see it.’’ 
Stacey paused and glanced at the boy. 
He was sitting wich his elbows on his knees: 
in one hand was loosely held the bottle of 
acid, his chin rested in the palm of the 
other. He was staring before him 
sent-mindedly—he was thinking, remember- 
ing, dreaming—there was the scent of new- 
mown hay in his nostrils, and odors from 
the long, straight furrows in freshly plowed 
fields—he seemed to hear the tinkle of 
cow-bells, the bleating of sheep—it was 
late afternoon and shadows stole far out 
from the edges of the wood to cross the 
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pasture-lands—there was the blue drifting 
smoke from farmhouse chimneys, and over 
all the soft breath of an infinite peace and 
a repose world-wide. 

He laughed to himself in sheer pleasure 
like a child. That had been his life—the 
present had given him only unrest. He 
came to his feet with a long-drawn sigh. 
‘“‘T am going back,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall 
know how to get what I want; it will be 
easy; why, I could have had it all along.’’ 

As he spoke the bottle slipped from his 
hand, so lightly he held it, so little was 
it in his thoughts, and fell to the floor. 
He looked down at it, then up at Stacey. 
The latter understood the look and smiled 


good-naturedly. ‘‘I guess we are both 
clearer in head for to-night,’’ he said. 





‘‘Tf you would like to return 
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‘*No, I am going back,’’ he shivered of 
asudden. ‘‘I have been near to death— 
and worse. Iam going back.”’ 

Stacey put out his hand and took the 
boy’s. ‘‘Perhaps it is best you should— 
good-bye.’’ . 

Shanley turned from him. ‘‘I am grate- 
ful to you—more grateful than I can say. 
I don’t know how I ever thought of doing 
what I came here to do. It must have 
been a dream—yes, it was a dream.’’ Then 
he left the room. 

Outside in the street there was hurry and 
din. The great mill was grinding on, vom- 
iting forth its grist of pain and sin and strife. 
But Shanley moved amongst it with a light 
step and lighter heart. At last he knew 
how to pull himself up out of reach of the 
gripping jaws of the monster. 





A FACE SO FAIR. 


By ANDREw B. DICK. 


SPEAK! 


Those lips so eloquent! O let them part, 
And tell me of the light within those eyes, 


From which such glowing beams of magic 


dart. 


Sure on thy trembling lips such sweet thoughts 


play 


As only Love himself imprinted there ; 
And in thine eyes shines a celestial ray, 


Caught from the radiance of some vision 


fair. 


Sweet lips, frank eyes, and chin with grace 


so molded 


As the fresh petal of a flower new-blown ; 
And thy fair brow by golden clouds infolded, 

As bright aurora ’cross the sky is thrown. 
O that thou wouldst to me thy secrets tell, 


For in a face so fair must sweet thoughts 


dwell. 


Let me hear the music of thy voice 
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<—~r JHE Month in England.—tThe seventieth birthday of Mr. 
George Meredith has caused some heartburning in literary London. 
Thirty ‘‘people of importance in their day’’ conspired together to con- 
gratulate the great writer upon his honorable career of devotion to the 
highest in letters. Which was very charming of them. Only if it was 
a private matter they should not have sent their letter to the papers, and 
if it was a public matter they should not have kept the date dark. 
When Mr. Gosse and others wanted subscriptions and not merely signatures to a testimonial 
to Ibsen on a like anniversary, they displayed much less exclusiveness. Meredith's fame 
is not yet international like Ibsen’s, but England at least should have feted him. 
She is alone in her failure to realize that a nation’s greatness may be increased in breadth as 
well as in length: that a noble piece of litereture is as valuable a national acquisition 
as a new savage territory. Even France has now backslid into imagining that the soldier 
is the only real servant of his country. ‘‘There are other ways of serving France than 
by the sword,’’ as Zola cried in court. Mr. Gosse, so zealous about the other testi- 
monials, warned English writers against embittering France by conveying their 
sympathies to Zola. As if writers do not exist to override the pettinesses of politicians. 
Perhaps imprisonment would give the great ‘‘realist’’ an opportunity to feel ‘‘facts’’ 
first-hand for a human document: he has been too content to col- 
lect them unfelt. Such personal and first-hand feeling is the most 
valuable note of C.33’s ‘‘Ballad of Reading Gaol.’’ Everybody 
knows who C.33 is, but the reviewers who are usually so ostenta- 
tiously informed anent pseudonyms have scrupulously refrained 
from mentioning the name of the writer who supplied their 
journals with such good copy; apparently on the principle 
which guided the theatrical managers who played Mr. Wilde's 
comedies while they removed his name from the bill. One of 
the advantages to the world of the punishment of ‘‘superior’’ 
criminals is that an educated eye is thus turned upon an element 
of our civilization of which our knowledge is merely official. “one 
Whether C.33’s experiences will stimulate prison-reform or not, 
they have, I think, added some lines to English poetry. I do not feel that the ballad 
is a success as a whole. It suffers from both religious and literary’ insincerity. 
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The tripping lines about ‘‘rigadoons’’ and ‘‘sarabands’’ are a conscious attempt 
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to cross Villon with Austin Dobson, and suit ill with the grim simplicity which 
befits the terrible theme and with which the ballad-monger wins his chief suc- 
cesses. 
‘‘ There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man”’ 
better than all the tricks of the literary artist. 
‘Every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night,” 
a fancy worthy of Hood’s ‘‘Eugene Aram,’’ on which this ballad is modeled. 
‘**For he who lives more lives than one, 
More deaths than one must die,’’ 
is a thought men should not willingly let die. But I perceive the literary temperament 
is incorrigible and incurable. 
‘‘Kach man kills the thing he loves,” 
subtly sings C.33. That the thing he loves kills each man is the theme of ‘‘The 
Destroyer,’’ Mr. ‘‘Benjamin Swift’s’’ most startling yet most balanced book. Love as 
the Destroyer—whether by excess or defect—is the fearless theme which the young 
writer handles with commendable delicacy and distinction. Hubert Proudfoot is as 
terrible a figure as the Oswald Alving of ‘‘Ghosts,’’ or rather it is Oswald after Ibsen 
dropped the curtain. But in giving him a pendant in the loveless Edgar Besser, who 
thinks to live, tonsured and medieval, in the monastery of 
Monte Oliveto, Mr. ‘‘Swift’’ sacrifices Art to Purpose. His 
sketch of the late Abate seems slightly indiscreet, but his 
picture brought to my mind pleasant memories of my own 
too brief sojourn amid the frescoes of Signorelli. Prahl the 
valet is another of Mr. ‘‘Swift’s’’ humorless grotesques. 
But the vivid style with its admirable surprises and memorable 
sentences, and the pathetic figure of Violet Rimmon, redeem 
the depressingness of the book, which is modestly dedicated 
to Maeterlinck, a writer whom Mr. ‘‘Swift’’ resemb.es in lack 
of humor. Mr. Joseph Conrad, like Mr. ‘‘Swift,’’ is an artist, 
not a mechanic. Most of our selling novelists have produced 
books this season; they scarcely call for my recommendation, for 
they are in the hands of all the world and his wife—especially 
his wife. Far be it from me to depreciate these clever con- 
coctions. But they are, as the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’’ wittily put it, ‘‘The Mixture as Before.’’ 
Whereas in Mr. Joseph Conrad’s new book, ‘‘Tales of Unrest,’’ I recognize the touch and 
temper of an artist who vibrates to the pain and passion, the glow and color, of the actual 
world—not. the world of studio properties—and can render them in musical English. 
Great names come to one’s mind in reading these tales. ‘‘Karain: A Memory,’’ seems a 
memory of Kipling; ‘*‘ The Idiots’’ recalls Maupassant, even in its scenic background ; ‘‘The 
Return’’ is an Ibsenite drama, with elaborate visual descriptions in lieu of the stage per- 
formance. Nevertheless, Mr. Conrad remains always himself, so strangely individual, not 
to say mannered, that I can already tell a ‘‘Conrad,*’ even unsigned. Though Mr. Conrad 
strains too much after the visible, and has almost a tricky treatment of color, yet his 
outer is almost always the sign of an inner and invisible, and his vivid visual images have 
no hard completeness but are lightning-flashes upon the infinite gloom of a picturesque 
and mysterious universe. Despite a few grammatical slips such as ‘‘like’’ for ‘‘as,’’ that 
mar the purity of his style. Mr. Conrad bids fair to be to us what Loti is to France. 
Both men are sea-captains, and both have the same romantic vision of life. But the 
glamor of Mr. Conrad's work is not wholly achieved by the color of the strange sunlit 
lands, for ‘‘The Return’’ shows that he is able to turn this same romantic vision of his 
upon the intimate domesticities of comfortable London squares or the jostling staircases 
of the Underground Railway. Yet I prefer him in ‘‘An Outpost of Progress’’ or ‘‘The 
Lagoon.’’ Another volume of tales which reveals the artist and the careful student 
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of foreign technique is ‘‘Down Our Way,’’ but as Mrs. Mary Judah's book is the revela- 
tion of a new American artist, I leave it to native critics to give her the welcome she 
deserves. A similar mention must suffice of the beautiful if bulky edition by the Ameri- 
can Publishing Company of Mark Twain’s ‘‘Following the Equator,’’ which in England 
appears in humbler guise as ‘‘More Tramps Abroad.’’ Mark is a great man and brings 
a fearless modern consciousness to bear upon this motley planet. His humor is the smile 
in the eyes of wisdom. The American revolt against England is the theme of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh Wynne,’’ a delightful story which will please every kind of reader; 
while American tourists in particular will be interested in the little book on ‘‘Hind 
Head’’ by Thomas Wright of Olney. An astonishing number of literary celebrities are 
connected with this ‘‘Surrey Switzerland,’’ from Tennyson and George Eliot to Conan 
Doyle and Le Gallienne. 

‘*O that mine enemy would write a book!’’ My publisher, Mr. Heinemann, goes 
on writing plays and the censor goes on refusing to license them. It is tactless of 
the good man thus to expose himself to Mr. Heinemann’s Preface, for there is not the 
slightest chance of ‘‘Summer Moths’’ being played. The continuous gloom, literal as 
well as metaphorical—for it is the tragedy of a blind bread-winner—would alone keep 
off managers, even if there were not also that moral and unfarcical treatment of sexual 
sin which invariably shocks the public. The moral teaching of the piece is indeed sur- 
prisingly high, and two charming American ladies are there on 
purpose to express it unmistakably. One of them sings a pretty 
little song of ‘‘Summer Moths,’’ which gives color to 
the rumor that Mr. Heinemann wrote poetry before 
he sank into publishing. Would there were more 
poetry in his dramatic work instead of this urntrans- & 
figured realism! Mr. Grant Richards, the youngest “S) 
of our publishers, has brought out a new version of a 
Dante’s ‘‘Inferno”’’ >») 


by Eugene Lee- 


Hamiltc whose 
‘‘mattress-grave’’ VD 0 
in Florence is fort- 7 ———__ 
unately now only a SS - 
memory. . The nov- —= J 
elty of his experi- 
ment consists in translating Dante in the only way in which he has not yet been done 
into English, that is, reproducing the eleventh syllable of the Italian line. But the 
literal reproduction of foreign art-poems does not necessarily strike the same chord in 
an alien consciousness—transposition may be truer. The sonorousness of 

‘* Per me si va nella citta dolente”’ 
is better paralleled by the ten-syllable line of Miltonic blank verse, or even the rhymed 
decasyllables of Dryden. Both Carey and Longfellow therefore proceed with a statelier 
sweep than Mr. Lee-Hamilton, for though he often uses his meter with dignity, as in 
‘*Beneath whose King the world was whilom sinless,’’ and though the hand which gave 
us some of the finest sonnets of our day is discernible throughout, yet we are too often 
let down with a skipping triviality. To students of Dante, however, this literal version 
with its careful notes may be recommended as a crib. Mr. George Moore’s ‘‘Evelyn 
Innes’’ is a Parisian yellow-back posing asan English novel, and exploiting Catholicism 
in the latest Continental fashion. It is curious that the last books of ‘‘Benjamin 
Swift’’ and ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes’’ have also caught the Roman fever. But Mr. Moore 
has added an archaism all his own, the worship of early Italian music, as performed on 
the viola di gamba and other quaint instruments. The hesitations of a prima donna 
amid her lovers, her music and the convent, provide Mr. Moore with ample oppor- 
tunities for clever analysis. But I suppose the book will be expurgated before being 
translated into French. I. ZANGWILL. 
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=1D Napoleon Send Out Secretly from St. Helena 
His Autobiography ?—To a few students of the career of Na- 
poleon it has been known that there existed in France what purported to 
be an autobiography of the great strategist and lawmaker. It had appeared 
mysteriously in London in 1817, but both the English and French 
governments were interested in its suppression. In France those who 
advanced the theory that it was a genuine autobiography were prosecuted. 
The conditions of the period were such as to prevent any public understanding of the 
matter. Finally one Lullin de Chateauvieux was induced to claim the authorship, and 
after his death at Geneva his statement was widely circulated. The matter was permitted 
to drop out of sight amidst the more immediate questions of the day, and it has so 
remained for three-quarters of a century. 

By chance a copy recently came into the hands of the Editor of Tur Cosmoroniran, 
with a story connecting the manuscript with an interior town of the United States. The 
style was so striking and the consideration of European problems so intimate and profound 
that it seemed impossible that it should not have been the work of Napoleon himself. 
One thing, however, was certain, that the contents were of the most extraordinary char- 
acter, throwing light upon many difficult problems in the history of the First Empire, and 
worthy in themselves to be established as a classic for the student of Napoleon's wars and 
civil government, the student of political economy and the student of style. The investi- 
gation, immediately taken up at the American end, quickly carried the thread to London 
and Paris, then back to America and finally led to a clue which seems at this writing 
clearly to contirm the authenticity of the work as the autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
secretly prepared by him at St. Helena as a defense of his intellectual insight into the 
requirements for the good government of Europe and his actions in carrying out his 





policy, and secretly dispatched by a trusty messenger to America. 

This story is an interesting one, but is reserved for a later day, by which time it is 
hoped to have such additional facts as will leave the matter beyond any question. 
Meanwhile we have presented a section of the autobiography which will, we feel sure, 
excite the intensest interest of scholars. Epirorn oF THE CosMOPOLITAN. 


HE Vantage-point of Sincerity in Letters becomes 
evident in following the Zola case. We may easily recognize that a new 
order of knight-defenders of justice is being built up under our nine- 
teenth century development. In the olden days, the most that any man 
could do toward defending the rights of his fellow-men was to secure a 
first-class coat of mail, a stout spear and a trusty sword: then, after 
proper training, go forth upon the highway to do battle single-handed 

against wrong. Only a very small combination of individuals was required to crush him. 

When he had become sufficiently obnoxious to the high-handed personages of his neigh- 

borhood, they dispatched half a dozen doughty knights to ride him down; and if  per- 

chance the would-be champion of the weak succeeded in overcoming these, he could 
rest assured that the next time his opponents would come at him in sufficient numbers 
to beat down the most skillful sword. But as the printing-press began to revolve more 
rapidly and a cheaper product began to be turned out from wood pulp and new-fangled 
paper machines, all this underwent change. To-day the man who, by his genius, 
reaches the minds of some millions of his thinking fellow-men, occupies an impreg- 
nable castle which the highest initial velocity known to modern offensive operations is 
powerless to batter down. 

Zola living in the fourteenth century would quickly have been put out of the 
way, his praises unsung and his character passed down to his descendants blackened 





beyond recognition. Unless prepared to die with ignominy, he could not afford to em- 
brace the cause of justice against the powers that were. But Zola living toward the 
close of the nineteenth century is an entirely different person. No band of men, how- 
ever they may be intrenched behind authority, are strong enough to ride him down. 
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They may concentrate upon him the abuse of a venal press; they may haul him before 
courts whose corrupt judges are their merest creatures; they may deplete his fortune 
through the enormous costs imposed by the processes of the modern legal farce, and they 
may finally cast him into prison. But Zola can laugh at the press attacks, denounce 
the judges in proper terms to their faces, go smilingly to his prison as becomes the 
philosopher who welcomes its silence in which to think and write, and rest assured that 
eventually his fortune will be more than recouped by the profits from the additional sales 
of his books to which has been drawn the attention of that public which admires 
manly courage in defense of right. What can the powers of misrule do with such a man? 
If it were longer possible to shut him up in the Iron Maiden of Nuremberg and let 
him rot there until his flesh fell into the castle moat, the matter would be simple enough. 
But as it stands, the efforts of his enemies only elevate him in the public estimation 
and add to his strength and power with each succeeding day. 

The press when it had influential individuals as its patrons, was largely used to sup- 
port fraud and tyranny. But the successful author and the successful press of to-day 
depend for their power upon the great mass of enlightened people. This class is 
powerful in numbers and of an intelligence so high that it can recognize the sincerity of 
work done in its behalf. Acting in concert, they with their Peter’s Pence build up 
champions and equip them in such a way that they defy and make war upon those 
forces which are the enemies of advancing civilization. JoHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


~)} HE Cosmopolitan University.—Progress in Or- 
ganization.—Eighteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-four stu- 
dents have applied for registration on the rolls of the University. 

Many difficulties have been experienced in bringing the organization 
of the University into working condition. It will be interesting to the 
readers of the Magazine to know just what progress has been made up to 
this time. The following departments are now in working order: 

Eliphalet Nott Potter, D.D., LL.D., President. 

English . . . Professor George B. Churchill, Ph.D. (University of Berlin). 
a { Thornton Jenkins, M.A. (Harvard). 
ALSSISTE rotessors ~ 

2 ( Arthur M. Chase, A.B. (Harvard). 


iicbienite j Miss Marion i Chase. 
( Miss Julia T. Watkins. 

Philosophy ‘ 

Ethies. ... » Professor Oliver B. Henshaw, M.A. (Harvard). 

Pedagogy . 

Group IV. Science. Professor Appleton Park Lyon, M.A. (Amherst). 


> TClRe 
} Physics | professor William G. Nash, A.B. (Harvard). 
( Mechanics | 


Group HI. Science 
Group Ii. Science. Mathematics. Professor Harold King Stanley, A.B. (Harvard) 
Citizenship... Professor William M. Cole, M.A. (Harvard). 

Biology . . . Professor Ralph W. Crossman, A.B. (Bowdoin). 


Modern Languages: 
French, German, - Professor John Campbell Swift, A.B. (Brown). 
Italian and Spanish 


Dead Languages: 


' >r conr TSI ee > ) s -ins 
death: wat taste ( Professor William R. Fraser, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 


The departments thus far unorganized are Home Economics, The Arts, Business 
Preparation and Agriculture. 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD EKMERGED FROM THE HAZE OF CIGARETTE SMOKE 


(See page 179.) 
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